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DYING OF THIRST. 





When Mr. Portal, with two English compan- | 
ions, was on his way from Monkullu to the court 
of King John of Abyssinia, in 1887, on a mission 
from the British government, he found himself | 
betrayed and deserted by his Arabian escort. It 
was eleven o'clock in the forenoon. The party 
had marched since midnight without a halt, and 
for six hours the day before. They had been 
expecting to arrive at a place called Baresa, where 
water would be found; but they had no know- 
ledge how to reach it, and it became at once a 
question of life or death with them whether they | 
could get back to Monkullu. The Englishmen | 
had not drunk a drop of moisture since the start. 
‘The water-bottles had been treacherously emptied 
by the natives. Their one chance of escape was to 
cut the loads from the mules, leave everything on 
the spot except the iron box containing the queen’s 
letters, and turn back at once. 

At one o’clock one of the Arabs, Ahmed Fehmy, 
began to lag behind. Again and again the 
Englishmen rode back and warned him that he 
was imperilling not only his own life, but the lives 
of the whole company. Finally, it was deter- 
mined to leave him, as an act of positive necessity. 

‘Already our tongues were refusing their wonted 
office,’ says Mr. Portal. ‘Had I hesitated for a 
moment whether to make one more attempt to 
bring Ahmed Fehmy along, a single glance at the 
fixed, staring eyes, the pinched, drawn faces, and 
the bent figures of my remaining followers would 
have sufficed to convince me that but one order 
could be given if any of them were to have a 
chance of seeing to-morrow’s sun—‘Push on!’ 

‘‘Hour after hour we rode silently on under the 
burning sun, the only living creatures in that 
vast, scorching and deadly wilderness, our eves 
fixed on the ground, looking for every sign which 
could tell us that we were still on the path we had 
followed on our outward march. At times, where 
the ground was covered with loose rocks and 
boulders, our direction was almost guesswork, as 
a regiment of cavalry might march over it and 
leave no tracks. 

“At half-past two in the afternoon a pocket 
thermometer showed me that the temperature was 
108° in the shade; what it was in the sun I did 
not inquire. Hutchisson was now so exhausted 
and in such pain that he could scarcely sit on his 
horse. I therefore called a halt for six minutes; 
but the experiment was a doubtful success, as the 
difficulty of rousing ourselves at the end of the 
allotted time was perhaps worse than if we had 
not dismounted. 

“At this time much of our anxiety about the 
track was relieved by the intelligence of one of the 
loose mules, which placidly jogged along in front 
of us all, with its nose near the ground and its 
ears cocked, following our old tracks like a dog on 
the scent. 

‘“‘At a time when our physical and mental 
powers of endurance were all but exhausted, when 
our hot and aching eyes could scarcely distinguish 
the stones on the ground beneath us, when my 
own eyes were playing me all sorts of tricks, 
showing me green grass, waving trees, and 
sparkling pools of water on every side, this mule, 
as if he guessed the failure of the faculties of his 
human masters, quietly assumed the responsi- 
bility of guiding the party, never pushing too far 
ahead, and never lagging behind. 

‘“‘Instinctively our horses and the other mules 
acknowledged his leadership, and followed him of 
their own accord. Without the slightest hesita- 
tion we all acknowledged afterward that to this 
mule we owed our lives. 

“At four o'clock we had to stop again to allow 
Hutchisson to rest. Not only were his lips and 
tongue absolutely black and stiffened, as indeed 
were those of Beech and myself, but he was suf- 
fering most violent internal pains, from which we 
were, as yet, free. 

«We were too feeble to give him much help, and 
he owes his present existence entirely to his 
indomitable pluck in struggling on. 

«The sun approached the horizon, but such was 
our confidence in our ‘pioneer’ mule that we felt 
no anxiety about keeping the road, if only our 
strength and that of our horses held out. At 
sunset I calculated that we were not more than 
five or six miles from the Italian. forts, and the 
road being now clear, I squeezed my horse into 
a canter, and went on ahead to get help. 

“On reaching the Italian pickets I was stopped 
by a sentry, who soon grasped the condition of 
affairs, although I could not explain much, as my 
stiff, swollen, and blackened tongue had nearly 
‘struck work.’ 

“He rushed off to get water for Beech and 
Hutchisson. Five minutes later I reached a well, 
from which some kindly soldiers at once produced 
a bucketful of water for my gallant old horse, and 
a large cupful for myself. It is impossible to 
describe the joy of that drink. 

“In less than a quarter of an hour two Arab 
scouts had started on swift camels with water and 
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| Greek temples were so oriented that the rising or 


|adytum, or most sacred place within it, would 


Yariety is numerous. 





provisions for the Aden boys and for Ahmed 


The boys arrived at Monkullu within | 
an hour. The body of Ahmed Fehmy was not 
found till the next day.” 
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HISTORY AND THE STARS. 

A very interesting investigation has lately been 
made by Mr. F. C. Penrose, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Lockyer, the English astronomer, concerning 
the “orientation” of the ancient Greek temples. 
The orienting of a building is the process of facing 
it toward the east, or some other predetermined 
point of the compass. It has been shown by Mr. 
Lockyer and Herr Nissen that the Egyptian and 
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setting of some chosen star, situated in a line with 
the axis of the temple, and visible from the 


serve to give warning of sunrise to the priests. 
This was before the invention of clocks. 

But in consequence of the precession of the 
equinoxes, which causes a complete revolution of 
the heavens around the pole of the ecliptic in about 





twenty-five thousand years, the rising and setting | ,/ 
points of the stars are slowly changing, so that a | | 
star which, at its rising, shone into the adytum of | 

a particular temple a few thousand years ago does | | 
so no longer. But it is possible, by calculating 

backward, to say when the star did rise in a line | 
with the axis of the temple and thus, as Mr. | 
Penrose thinks, to ascertain the date when the | 
temple was built. 

In applying this principle Mr. Penrose has | 
found evidence that, in many cases, when the star 
chosen for a particular temple had worked around 
from its original position, through the effects of | 
precession, either a new doorway was constructed, 
or a new temple, so oriented as to face the star 
again, was built alongside the old one. 

He thinks he has been able to identify the stars 
that were sacred to certain temples. Sirius, for 
instance, Was the star that shone upon the myste- 
rious rites enacted in the celebrated temple at 
Eleusis. The Eleusinian ceremonies occurred at 
midnight, and in that case there was no connection 
with the rising sun. The Pleiades were the heralds 
of sunrise for two temples of Minerva at Athens, 
and one at Sunium. Spica, the bright star in 
Virgo, was sacred to the temples of Juno. Antares, 
the fiery red star which we now see in the southern 
heavens in midsummer, was the chosen luminary 
for some of the temples of Jupiter. 

This investigation of the connection between the 
stars and the famous temples of antiquity is one 
of the most interesting of the many services which 
astronomy has performed in throwing light upon 
history. 
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TOO PERFECT. | 


When a vacancy occurs in the French Academy, 
candidates for admission to that distinguished | 
body have to call on the thirty-nine surviving 
‘“‘immortals,’’ as the academicians are called, to 
solicit their votes. M. Ernest Legouvé, the French | 
poet and novelist, gives an entertaining description | 
of the different varieties of candidates. He writes: | 
“During the thirty years of my membership in 
the academy I have seen many candidates. | 

“There is the one who always praises himself. 
There is the one who always condemns his rivals. 
There is the one who is sure of twenty votes—this 


‘‘There is the melancholy, discouraged candidate 
whom one has to encourage—he is the only weeper 
of the company. And there is the perfect candi- 
date! The perfect candidate never talks to you of 
himself, but always of yourself. 

“The perfect candidate knows the number of 
editions of each of your books. If some twenty- 
five years ago you wrote a successful play, he 
recalls to you the passages that were most 
ieee If a newspaper has published a com- 

imentary article about you, the perfect candidate 
bee read it and brings it ‘with him. 

“On New Year’s day, you see a box of beautiful 
flowers or bonbons arrive, addressed to your wife 
or daughter. You look at the card inclosed by the 
donor, it bears the name of the perfect candidate. 
I remember one of this kind. 

‘*‘He was so amiable and so charming that we 
all said, ‘This man never can be so perfect an 
academician as he is a candidate! Why should 
we take him from a position which he fills so 
admirably to put him into one in which he would 
perhaps only attain mediocrity ?’ 

‘And we did not elect him.” 
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THEIR TREASURE. 


The author of ‘‘Morocco as It Is’’ describes a 
visit paid by his wife to the harem of Sid Bricho, 
in Tetuan. One incident of the visit will perhaps 
be thought amusing. The women, about twenty 
in number, were reclining upon couches, and at 
one end of the room a basket cradle was suspended 
from the ceiling, in which lay a baby asleep. Mrs. 
Bonsal remained for nearly an hour, chatting with 
the women, though neither side understood a word 
of the other’s language. 


The women were much amused by her costume 
—a riding habit—and insisted upon examining it 
in all its details. In return for her patience they 
brought out the contents of their own wardrobes, 
which consisted of many-colored silk-and-gold 
embroidered caftans of lace and soft, snowy haiks. 
But the great curiosity was reserved for the last. 

As Mrs. Bonsal turned to go, the women led her 
into a small room in which something very care- 
fully shrouded in old turban cloths was lying on 
the tiled table. They placed several black slaves 
as spies at all the entrances to the harem, and 

then carefully and cautiously unrobed the myste- 
rious pac kage. p 

It proved to be a German looking-glass of a 
very cheap and unflattering variety. The women 
were greatly disappointed when the visitor evinced 
no surprise at the sight of the precious thing, and 
when in return she showed them her own pocket- 
glass they almost mobbed her in their attempts to 
get possession of it. 

The large looking-glass was then carefully 
covered with the turban cloths and hidden away 
again, for Sid Bricho, as an orthodox Moor, would 
not willingly permit —_ an iniquity to profane 
his house. 
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A HIGHLY INTERESTING EXHIBIT. 


Expensive Rugs, Beautiful Carpets and Artis- 
tic Draperies at Mechanics’ Fair. 

One of the most beautiful and extensive exhibits 
at the Mechanics’ Fair—certainly by all odds the 
leader in its class—is that of Messrs. John H. Pray, 
Sons & Co., the well-known carpet and upholstery 
dealers of 658 Washington St., opposite Boylston 
Street. 

Its location, directly between the two main 
entrances to the art gallery, gives it a deserved 
prominence, and its elaborate yet thoroughly 
artistic make-up serves as a fitting foretaste of the 
beautiful display in the art rooms proper. 

Messrs. Pray & Co.’s exhibit covers a space 46 
feet long by 14 feet deep. In front are five pillars, 
effectively draped in white, which support a 
canopy roof, along whose outer edge appears the 
firm name in gilt letters. 

It is difficult to give in print an adequate idea of 
the striking beauty of the details of the display— 
& personal inspection is necessary for that. It is 
well to note, however, that a leading feature is an 
exquisite Wilton rug, made from goods which can 
be furnished 12 feet wide, if necessary, without a 
seam. This rug is surrounded with a highly 
artistic border. 

There is also a silk mohair rug valued at $400, 
other rugs worth $125, $150 and $275 each, beside 
an unusually effective showing of Wilton carpets 
(all private patterns) in the newest colorings, 
including white and green, white and Delft blue, 
etc. 

Effectively mingled with the carpets and rugs 
are some expensive draperies and upholstery 
fabrics of elaborate design, while at one side are 
shown some choice samples of furniture from 
Pray & Co.’s branch establishment (H. R. Plimpton 
& Co., 1077 Washington St., near Dover St.). 

In the machinery section is to be seen, in full 
operation, a large carpet loom (also a Pray exhibit), 
around which there is constantly an eager group of 
gazers intent upon the process of manufacturing a 
Brussels carpet. 

Altogether, it may be said with truth that any 
visitor who fails to carefully examine these various 
Pray displays misses a decidedly interesting and 
beautiful portion of the Fair.— Boston Herald, 
November 3d. 
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THE YOUNG BOSS. 
By Edward William Thomson. 
In Seven Chapters.—Chapter VII. 
Peter Black’s Plan. 


During the recent weeks of Walter’s work at 
Loon Lake Mr. Hebden had been concealing with 
difficulty his delight in a prospect he foresaw. He 
knew, for Walter’s father had fully explained to 
him, the necessity for a dam in case the deep work 
were undertaken. As Walter let week after week 
pass without setting about the dam the litigious, 
ill-tempered little Englishman reckoned with glee 
that the young boss must come to disaster. His 
malicious disposition was particularly pleased by 
the three days’ rain. 

“The next estimate will be due on the fifth of 
December,”’ his secret thoughts ran. ‘By that 
time the need for a dam will be plain. I will not 
pay the estimate. I will object that the dam has 
not been built, and that the work cannot be finished 
in contract time. He will, of course, stop the job. 
I shall claim forfeit and bring suit for damages. 
Even if old man Gibbs is bankrupt, I shall have 
all his sons’ work during November to the good, 
and I can finish the job next year with that 
Start.” 

Of late Hebden had been keeping himself closely 
informed of Walter’s movements. When he learned 
that the young boss had been inquiring for lumber 
and spikes he pondered the situation carefully. 
Plainly Walter was about to try to build the dam. 

But could he obtain a big gang of river-men 
speedily enough to deal successfully with the rising 
water? Putting this question to himself Hebden 
ordered his foreman to compete with Peter Black, 
and employ at once all the shanty men seeking 
work for the winter. 

On the following morning the little man was in 
a state of high satisfaction. The weather looked 
cloudy. More rain was in prospect. The dam 
must be built immediately or not at all, and his 
foreman told him that no men were to be had at 
Elbow Carry for any wages. 

“Now we'll see,’’ said Hebden, turning to his | 
morning mail. ‘‘That son of Gibbs’s shall learn a 
lesson that will last him the rest of his life.” 

At that moment Mr. Hebden opened a letter | 
directed in the large, round hand of Jaffray, the 
hotel-keeper. 

The Englishman's face grew red and wrathy as 
he perused the notification. At a second reading 
he slapped it down on his desk, struck it with his 
clenched fist, and sat staring at it as if he expected 
it might vanish into nothingness under his dreadful 
gaze. As it did nothing of the kind he collected | 
his wits, rose, unlocked the door of his dead 
uncle’s bricked-in safe, and after much rummag- 
ing brought forth a form of agreement, which he 
proceeded to read with positive fury. It was the 
document to which Mr. Jaffray referred in this 
letter : 





“Howarp HEBDEN, Esq., 


“Dear Sir.—You are, I understand, about | 
to lower Loon Lake and drain the hay lands there. | 


I hereby notify you that your uncle, the late John 
Hebden, for value received, bound himself, his 
heirs and assigns to give me the cutting of five 
hundred acres of wild hay per year on those 
lands. The contract has still two years to run, 
and I mean to hold you to its fulfilment. You 


perhaps don’t know that the land if drained will | 


cease to produce wild hay. 

“T may also take the liberty of telling you that 
it will produce no other crop for a good many 
years, as the land will be too sour. 

“Yours truly, 
“JAMES JAFFRAY, Royal Arms Hotel. 

“Sometimes called ‘Windy Jim.’ ”’ 


“T couldn’t-help getting that in,’’ said Jaffray 
to Walter at a later day. 
business—but the old Nick gpt into me. I wanted 
to give him the reminder of how he’d insulted 
me.’ : 
Mr. Hebden sat clenching his hands with fury. 


. 


He was not chastened, but only maddened the | 


more as his own reflections taunted him. 

This little man was the proverbial beggar put 
suddenly on horseback. His inheritance of the 
Hebden estate had been quite unexpected by him. 
Coming from his pettifogging practice into a large 
fortune in Canada, his head, as the lumberman 
said, had ‘‘swelled.”’ 

He had felt and acted for four months like an 
autocrat. He had discharged some of his uncle’s 


“Of course it was bad | 


confidential men; others had rebelled against his 
bullying manner and left him; those who had 
remained had soon abstained from counselling a 
man who took every bit of advice as an imputation 
against his wisdom. 

He now saw that many men about him must 
have understood that his plan of drainage would 
destroy a valuable tract of hay land, for he did 
not doubt Jaffray’s word. The wild hay was 
always worth at least ten dollars a ton. His own 
shanties needed vast quantities. And he had been 
imagining that the land would continue to yield 
the crop till he could put it in timothy or sell it for 
farms! 

He reflected, angrily, that Jaffray must have 
been laughing at him for weeks, and meditating 
this notification. He reflected with 
still more anger that 
the old confidential 
manager who had 
quickly left him with 
disgust must have 
known of this agree- 
ment, and would have 
warned him of its pro- 
visions had his ser- 
vices been retained. 

Still Hebden did not 
abandon his hope to 
punish Walter Gibbs. 
Reverting to that mat- 
ter he saw more clear- 
ly than ever that the 
young boss could not 
drain the land accord- 
ing to contract unless 
he could at once as- 
semble a large force 
of men capable of 
building a dam. 

“If that boy fails,” 
thought Hebden, ‘the 
meadows will stay as 
they are, and this 
contract with Jaffray 
will not be infringed 
in the least.” 

He therefore sent no reply 
to the tavern-keeper. Time enough 
to reckon with him in case there should be 
a prospect of the completion of the drainage job 
that fall. Meantime Walter, who had stayed all 
night at the Royal Arms in order to receive as 
early as possible in the forenoon the despatch 
which he expected from Mr. Gemmill, was quite 
unaware of Jaffray’s interference in the business. 

The young boss had slept wretchedly; night- 
mares carrying his father and mother to destruc- 
tion galloped through his short dreams. He rose 
miserable, breakfasted without appetite, and 
| walked out in the dull weather among the crowds 
| of men all waiting for the arrival of Peter Black. 
| It seemed cruel to the young boss that all these 
| hands, able at dam-building, should be going far 
out of his reach just when he might most need 
| their aid. 

Nine o’clock came. ‘Now,’ thought Walter, 
“Mr. Gemmill will be reading my letter. By ten 
I shall get a despatch from him. But what if he 
does say, ‘Go ahead with the dam?’ Where shall 
I get men ?”’ 





| office. No despatch! At eleven the tale was the | 
same. So at half-past eleven. Walter was in a 


woe of anxiety. Was Mr. Gemmill so staggered 
that he could not make up his mind in any sense ? 


Eighty men clanking away on the Loon Lake | 
If they were to be stopped it would be as | 


work! 
well to stop them quickly, for every day on the 
work would in that case mean heavier loss to his 
| father. 

As Walter came out of the telegraph office at 
half-past eleven he heard the whistle of the steam- 
boat coming up river. It was barely possible that 
Mr. Gemmill might have sent up a letter by the 
boat. 
| “He might,” thought Walter, “have wondered 
|at my telegram of yesterday afternoon, and gone 
to the post-office late in the evening to get my 
letter, which would not otherwise reach him till 
this morning.” 

Walter walked rapidly toward the wharf. In 
came the steamboat fairly black with men. They 
were roaring the French-Canadian chorus of “O 
roulant ma boule.’”’ The crowd waiting for them 
caught up and sang the inspiriting refrain. 

“All river-men, nearly,’’ thought Walter. 
| Good gracious, if I could have them for a few 


At quarter to ten he went to the little telegraph | 


days! Wouldn’t two hundred of them just rattle 
up that dam !” 

On the hurricane-deck beside the captain stood 
|a tall young man, a very familiar figure on the 
river in those days. When the men ashore saw 
his keen, shaven face clearly they stopped singing, 
and soon the chorus ceased from the steamboat 
| also. 
| One of the men on the wharf shouted, “Who 
| yer goin’ up for ?”” 


| ‘‘Peter Black !”’ roared a hundred voices together. 


It was the favorite “‘gag*’ of the river in that year | 





Waiter meets Peter Black. 


when Peter Black first became the preéminent 
adventurer in the hazardous lumber trade. 

Peter Black, standing beside the captain, laughed 
heartily. When something like silence fell just as 
the boat touched the wharf, he came to the side 
and held up his hand for attention. 

“Is Walter Gibbs of Garroch there ?’’ he then 
cried. 

**Yes, sir, I’m here,’’ cried the young boss. 

“Come aboard, will you? I’ve got word for 
you. Make there, men—let Mr. Gibbs 
aboard.”’ 

Walter ran up the gangway, climbed to the 
hurricane-deck, and clasped hands with the great 
lumberman. 

‘What is it, sir?’’ he said. ‘‘Have you a letter 
for me from Mr. Gemmill ?” 

“No. But I’ve seen him. I had business with 
him last night, and was stopping at his house. 
He says go ahead with your dam.”’ 

Walter stood dumb. He scarcely knew whether 
to be glad or sorry. For the thought of the lack 
of men struck him with new force, now that he 
must look for hands. 

“Mr. Gemmill told me your fix,” said Black. 
‘‘He was greatly pleased with your straightforward 
letter. So was I—he read it to me. Now I've 
been in such scrapes myself, and I know it’s tough 
|to own up to one’s backer. Well, the long and 
| short of it is, you can have all the men you want. 


way 





Here’s two hundred of mine at your disposal. It 
was lucky I chanced to hear of your fix.”’ 

“What! You'll lend me a gang ?”’ 

“Yes, and I'll go down and run up that dam 
for you myself. I’ve built a dozen dams in my 
time.” 

‘*Well—Mr. Black—I don’t know how to thank 
you!” 

“Don’t thank me—thank your honest letter, 
Mr. Gibbs. I'll nothing. You'll pay the 
men for their time. I don’t really want ’em up 
river yet fora week. Jaffray!’ he shouted, seeing 

the tavern-keeper coming the 
wharf, “I want you to move a hundred 
men down to Mr. Gibbs's contract after 
they’ve got their dinner—can you do 


lose 


across 


it ?”’ 
“Of course I can,” cried Jaffray, 
‘‘but—’’ he stopped and. stood winking 


as if puzzled. He was thinking that he 
had been too hasty in notifying Hebden, 
for he that Walter might 
tinish the contract after all. 

It was half-past two o'clock the same 
afternoon before all preparations had 
been completed for taking one hundred 
river-men to Loon Lake. Tents, pork, 
biscuit, tea, axes, every foreseen requi- 
site for their dam-building had been 
brought from Peter Black’s storehouse 
near the wharf. 

Nine wagons, each containing eleven 
men and one of Jaffray's drivers, stood 
ranged before the Royal Arms Hotel. 
Four wagons were piled high 
with supplies. Everything had been 
made ready for Peter Black’s order to 
start, but neither Peter, nor Jaffray, 
nor Walter was to be seen. 

The cause of this delay was Peter 
Black himself. Scarcely had he landed 
from the steamboat before he had 
learned from Jaffray the true situation 
of the Loon Lake job. 

Up to that time the young lumberman 
had been unaware that Hebden’s scheme 
of drainage applied to a great tract of 
wild hay. 

“And you tell me, Jaffray, that you 
want Hebden to go on paying for worse 
than worthless said Peter, 
sternly. ‘*’Pon my word, it’s too bad. 
Somebody should have told Mr. Hebden 
plainly that his plan will destroy those 
valuable meadows.”’ 

“Oh, he’s one of the kind that knows 
it all,’ said Jaffray. ‘He's got the ‘big 
head,’ don’t you see. I want him to 
learn a lesson. He contracted for this 
drainage job on his own cranky notions; 
he gets mad when anybody gives him a 
word of advice, and he's acted as mean 
as dirt to young Gibbs. I'd be glad to 
see it cost him any amount.” 

“You're too vindictive, friend Jaf- 
fray,” Peter. “It’s true Hebden 
is a greenhorn and an arrogant, offen- 
greenhorn at that. But it’s a 


now saw 


other 


work,”’ 


said 


sive 


| shame to let him throw away his money for want 


of a word of warning. If he won't take warning 
—why, then there’s no helping him. For me, 
I hate to see men’s work wasted, no matter who's 
to pay for it. I’m going over to see Hebden 
about this.” 

“Why, what do you expect you can do with 
him ?"’ asked Jaffray, sulkily. 

‘*What he should do is clear,’’ said Peter. ‘He 
should pay for the work already done, and pay 
Gibbs for abandoning the profits he could proba- 
bly make by completing the job. Surely he will 
have sense enough to see that after getting your 
letter.’” 

But Peter Black found Mr. Hebden in no humor 
for compromise. The little man, quite unaware 
that Peter would put up the dam for Walter, 
jumped to the idea that the young lumbermar. had 
come to him on Walter’s behalf. 

“You tell me, Mr. Black,’’ said Hebden, ‘that 
the hay land will be ruined by drainage. I am 
obliged to you for the information. It may be 
correct. If so, all I have to do is to dam up this 
outlet and flood the land again. Then I shall 
have to pay no damages to Jaffray on his hay 
contract with my uncle.” 

“All right, if you will have it so,” said Black, 
patiently. “You will then pay for the useless 
removal of about twelve or thirteen thousand 
cubic yards of rock. If you could induce Gibbs 
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five thousand yards, and the allowance for profits 
on the rest.”’ 

‘Induce Gibbs to stop!” snorted Hebden. “I 
fancy the rising lake will do that. Pooh-pooh, 
sir, I shall deal as I please with Gibbs!” 

“That's your calculation, eh?’’ said Black. 
“Then I may tell you that the water won’t stop 
the young fellow at all.” 

‘‘Pooh—he can’t find men to build his dam,” 
cried Hebden. 

‘Pooh yourself, sir, he’s found them already! 
I'm going to lend him a bundred, or two hundred 
if they can be used. I’m going to build the dam 





for him myself. My men are in wagons now, 
waiting to go down there.” 

‘The way you infernal colonials hang together !”” 
cried Hebden, angrily. 

‘Well, now, Mr. Hebden, I don’t think your 
tone is quite justified,’’ said the wise young lum- 
berman, soothingly. “It’s im your own interest | 
that I took the liberty of suggesting a course. It 
doesn't seem to me judicious to throw good money 
after bad. It is very easy for me to understand 
that a gentleman recently from England should 
not see the value of wild hay, for ‘at home’ it | 
would be useless, I presume. There you'd natu- | 
rally want to drain such a marsh and get a crop 
from it. But wild hay represents good money in 
a rough, lumbering country. No newcomer could | 
know that.”’ | 

‘*I wish some one had had the decency to tell | 
me of this in time,’ said Hebden, somewhat 
mollified. | 

“Well, sir, I thought it was my duty to come as | 
soon as I understood the situation. I hope I’ve | 
given you no offence.” 

The considerate and respectful tone of the well- 
krown and wealthy young lumberman was like | 
balm to the wounded and angry little man. 

“Won't you sit down again, Mr. Black ?”’ he | 
said. ‘I’m really very much obliged to you. 
What do you propose? If young Gibbs has your 
men at his command I presume there’s no doubt 
he can put up the dam and finish the contract.” 

“Very little,” said Black. ‘Of course the dam 
might give him some trouble. But he’s a bright, 
active young fellow, and could probably keep it 
in repair. I presume you don’t really wish him 
to come to grief—it would be a sad thing for his 
father to lose his all on this contract. Really, I 
think it would be a Christian thing for you to 
relieve him from the risk, and save a good many 
thousands of your own money in the bargain.” 

“Well, well—putting it on that ground,”’ said 
Hebden, feeling somewhat puffed up at the 
assumption that he was in a position to make 
generous concessions. ‘What does he propose ?” 

“TI haven't consulted him in the matter yet,” 
said Black. ‘‘But I dare say he will hear reason. 
Suppose we send for him.” 

So Walter, to his amazement, was confronted 
with a proposal that he should stop work at once. 
At first he rebelled decidedly. 

“T don’t see why I should,”’ said he, for he had 
been very ambitious to finish the job cleanly, and 
greatly lifted up by the prospect which Black’s 
men gave him. 

“TI think you should,’ said Black. ‘Mr. 
Hebden agrees, I understand, to pay the whole 
outlay and allow for a reasonable profit. Let, us 
figure on the thing,’’ and once he got Walter 
involved in calculations the bargain was in a fair 
way toward conclusion. 

Jaffray, being called in to give his opinion as to 
the cost of supplying Walter’s men for six weeks | 
longer, soon became engaged in the general discus- 
sion, and cleverly addressed himself to increasing 
the allowance that Walter should receive for 
prospective profits. 

Still the young boss was discontented with the 
idea of giving up the work. 

“T might make half as much again as you 
advise me to take,”’ he said, drawing Mr. Black 
aside. 

‘You might and you mightn’t. The dam might 
break away, and more than once. Deep snow 
may come early. Rain may rob you of half the 
working days from this out. Take a good profit 
when you can get it. And another point is this— 
consider how greatly relieved from anxiety your 
mother and father will be if you close out the job 
now with a good profit on hand.’’ 

“That’s so, you're giving me good advice,”’ said 
Walter, gratefully. “But I'll have to get Mr. 
Gemmill’s opinion on the matter.” 

At four o’clock that afternoon Peter Black’s 
men were told that they could proceed with their 
supplies, not to Loon Lake, but to the head of the 
Carry. At half-past four Walter had begun to 
exchange telegrams with Mr. Gemmill. At six 
o’clock the banker had sent his final word. ‘Take 
Peter Black’s advice. Let him see that the settle- 
mentis secure. Four thousand dollars’ profit over 
all is a good transaction, and I congratulate you 
and myself on being out of the job.” 

Thus it happened that Walter Gibbs, Senior, 
when his interest in business revived, was cheered 
by the news that four thousand dollars stood to his 
credit in Mr. Gemmill’s bank. It lifted up his 
heart so greatly that he recovered speedily, and 
was back in Garroch long before Christmas. The 
looks and words of gratitude and love that the 
young boss then received from his parents he can 
never forget. 

“My dear boy, you did wonders,” said his 
father, ‘‘wonders. In less than two months, four 
thousand dollars! Why, it was grand business.” 

“Aye, Wally’ll make a good business man yet, 








| one pair of sympathetic ears. 


I’m thinkin’, said Mr. Gemmill, patting his 
protégé affectionately on the arm. ‘‘He just did 
fine, and I give ye notice I’ll back him again if 
he’s needing it.” 

‘Well, sir,’’ said Walter, blushing, ‘‘it seems to 
me that I don’t deserve one bit of credit. You 
started me, Mr. Jaffray saved the forfeit for me, 
Sam kept the gang together by cooking at a pinch, 
and Mr. Black got me out of the final scrape with 
a profit. It seems to me I didn’t come in any- 
where—I didn’t even finish the job.’ 

‘Well, I’m no saying but you had some good 
turns done ye,” said Mr. Gemmill. “But mind 
you this—it’s the man with a head on him, and 
sense and manners, that gets good turns done him 
in this world—aye, is it! And you'll not forget 
that you downed Meigs all by your lone, and 
skelpit yon Prussian, besides all the work of 
administrating the job. Oh, I’ll back ye again to 
any reasonable extent. I’m aye for backin’ busi- 
ness lads that has streaks of luck coming quick 
after others. That means ability—luck’s but a 
foolish name for the good turns that’s aye 
happenin’ to them that help theirsels.”’ 

The End. 
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LIFE. 


Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly ; 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow—falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 


Selected. —Frances Kemble Butler. 
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TOMMY DODD’S DEFENDER. 





| Was Tommy a good Boy? —Grandma goes to) 


School with him.—Two Pairs of Eyes opened. 


Tommy Dodd stood on the little platform of the 
Beaver Creek schoolhouse with his arm held over 
his eyes, weeping bitterly. 

There was throughout the room the sudden 
hush and awkward silence that always followed 
the punishment of a pupil, and Tommy’s sobs could 
be heard all over the room. It was not long, 
however, before some of the larger boys began to 
grin at each other, contorting their features-into 
dreadful grimaces behind their open books. They 
were making fun of Tommy. 

The smaller boys and the girls looked at him in 


awesome pity. They sat in the front row of seats, | 
in such proximity to the teacher’s rod that they | dejected look. He kicked up a cloud of dust with 


were always well-behaved, and now they seemed 
almost afraid to breathe, lest they give offence. 

It was the third time Tommy Dodd had been 
whipped in as many weeks. 
been a little more severe than the one before it, 
and this last whipping had been a “regular dressing 
down.” 
such vigor that Tommy had danced up and down 
and shrieked in his dire distress. 

Finally the teacher said, ‘‘Do you think you can 
behave yourself if I let you go to your seat now, 
Thomas Dodd?” 

Tommy’s sobs lapsed into a sullen silence. 

“Answer me, sir!’’ 

Tommy gave his entire body a defiant squirm, 
whereupon the teacher jumped up quickly, rod in 
hand, and said: 

“Oh, very well, you want some more, do you?” 

But before the rod had descended on Tommy’s 
back he had capitulated by saying with sudden 
decision: 

“Yes’m! yes’m! I do want to go to my seat!” 

“Will you behave yourself when you get there?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, see that you do. I’ve put up with all I’m 
going to put up with from you. I’m going to whip 
you every day if you’re not a better boy.” 

Tommy had deserved each of his whippings. He 


was an idle, mischievous boy in school, and his | 
| teacher had endured much from him before resort- 


ing to the rod. 

On this occasion he had deliberately upset the 
seat in front of him, on which three little boys 
were sitting, sending them sprawling and screaming 
to the floor, although they were not hurt, This 
performance had greatly delayed the work of the 
school. Tommy’s only excuse was that he did it 
“for fun,” and he had added to the offence by 
being impudent to the teacher. 

Tommy’s high, shrill notes of grief, when he had 
been whipped for this offence, fell upon at least 
They were attuned 
to his every cry of distress, and their owner had a 
healing balm for his every grief. 

Across the road from the country schoolhouse 
stood Tommy’s home. It was a small, white farm- 
house with green blinds. There was a little porch 
over the front door, and a larger porch with a 
green latticework screen at the side of the house. 
Mrs. Dodd did her washing and ironing out on this 
porch in the summer-time. 

To-day a small, active, keen-eyed little woman 
was sitting out on this side porch peeling quinces 
for preserves. She had a big kitchen apron tied 
over her faded but very clean calico dress, and a 
faded crimson silk handkerchief tied over her 
head. She pared her quinces very carefully, so 
that none of the fruit should be wasted with the 
parings. 

It was a wondrously beautiful morning late in 
October, and this old lady, who was Tommy Dodd’s 


grandmother, had a serene and contented look | 


until she heard that sharp, wailing cry of distress 

come across the road from the open door and 

windows of the little red brick schoolhouse. 
Grandmother Dodd threw up her head instantly 


with an eager, alert, listening expression on her | 


face. She dropped the quince she held and put 
her hand to her ear, leaning forward toward the 
latticework. 

A second and shriller cry smote her ear and her 
heart. She set the pan of quinces down hastily, 
and hurried with a tottering gait to the open 
kitchen door at the other end of the porch. 

“*Liz’beth! ’Liz’beth!” she called to Tommy’s 
mother. “Come here, ’Liz’beth, just as quick as 
ever you can! . Hurry up!” 


Mrs. Dodd was mixing bread, and she came to 


Each whipping had | 


The teacher had applied the rod with | 


the door with masses of half-kneaded dough 
sticking to her fingers. 

“What is it, mother?” she asked, holding her 
hands out stiffly before her. 

“Aint that Tommy yelling?” asked the little old 
woman, a note of keen indignation in her shrill, 
quavering voice. 

Mrs. Dodd listened a moment; a third wail was 
heard. “It sounds like him,” she said in a per- 
fectly calm voice. 

‘That teacher’s licking him!” said the old lady, 
tremulous with indignation. 

“Yes, I suppose she is,”’ said Mrs. Dodd. 
of it?” 

“What of it, *Liz’beth Dodd? What of it? And 
you'll stand there like a brazen image, perfectly 
calm, and say, ‘What of it?’ when your own flesh 
an’ blood is being pounded like that!” cried 
Grandmother Dodd, shrilly, her whole body 
quivering with emotion. 

“Well, Tommy must learn to be a better boy in 
school,” said his mother, in a voice that seemed 
cruelly serene to Grandmother Dodd. “I doubt if 
he’s getting a blow amiss. Iam ‘sure he deserved 
the other whippings he’s had this term.” 

“He didn’t, any such thing!” said the old lady, 
stoutly. 

“I think he did. The teacher told me all about 
it.” 

“The teacher!” exclaimed the old lady, scorn- 
fully. “That teacher’s got a spite agin Tommy, 
and I know it. Tommy aint half as bad as some of 
the others. He’sareal good boy when he’s treated 
fairly.” 

Mrs. Dodd went back to her pan of bread. 

“Oh, 1 know Tommy isn’t the worst boy in the 
world, grandma,” she said, “but he must learn to 
be a better boy than he is now. He is too idle and 
too full of mischief. His father says that he has a 
good mind to give Tommy a whipping himself 
every time the teacher gives him one.” 

“I'd just like to see Dan’l Dodd do that!” 
muttered the old lady, as she went back to her 
| quinces. “I guess he’d hear from me pretty quick!” 
| She kept shaking her head ominously while 
| finishing the quinces, and one or two hot tears of 
| grief and anger fell on her hands as she bent her 
| head over the pan in her lap. Once she called out, 
| “What time is it, ’Liz’beth?” 
| Most noon, grandmother;” and after that the 
| old lady kept her eyes fixed eagerly on the school- 
house door. In a few minutes the boys and girls 
came out for the noon intermission. Grandmother 
| Dodd hurried down to the front gate and was there 
| when Tommy came across the road. 

His eyes were red, and he had a very sullen and 


“What 








his stout shoes as he came across the road, and 
| angrily snapped off the heads of several mullein 
stalks as he walked up to the gate. 

“Was that you doing all that yelling, dear?” 
asked Grandmother Dodd, sympathetically. 

“Yes’m.” 

“Teacher was licking you again?” 

“Yes, she was.” 

“What was you doing?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“And that teacher just pitched into you and went 
| to pounding you for nothing?” 

“Well, I wasn’t doing much of anything, anyhow.” 

“Come to gran’ma and let her see if she can feel 
| any welts on your back. If I do I'll have the law 
| on that teacher; you see if I don’t!” 

No welts were found on Tommy’s back. The 
teacher had not been severe enough for that, 
although she had given Tommy some stinging 
lashes. 

“You come into gran’ma’s room and she’ll give 
you six squares of loaf sugar and an apple turnover 
she’s baked a-purpose for you; and if that teacher 
don’t look out she’ll get herself into trouble.” 

The old lady kept house in a room of her own— 
a big, square, sunny room on the ground floor. 
Nothing could induce her to “give up” and live 
with her son’s family. 

“T should go crazy setting ’round with nothing to 
| do,” she said; and she confided privately to some 
of her old-lady friends that she ‘never in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





see how her son could “put up with it when he had 
been raised on salt-risin’.” 

Tommy ate nearly all of his meals with his 
grandmother. She loved to have him with her, 
| and there were times when it was a great relief to 
his family to have him away from their table. 
There is no use in trying to disguise the fact that 
Tommy was often a very troublesome boy. 

But he was never troublesome to his Grandma 
Dodd. Love blinded her to all of his defects. He 
was her only grandchild, and she had affection 
enough in her warm old heart for a score of grand- 
children, had they been sent to her. 

It grieved her to have pain or sorrow come to 
Tommy, and the whippings he received at school 
hurt her even more than they hurt him. 

The teachers at the Beaver Creek school for 
several terms past had not been very rigid disci- 
plinarians, and Tommy Dodd and the other mis- 
chievous pupils had been allowed to do much as 
they pleased. But a decided check had been put 
upon them with the arrival of the present teacher, 
Miss Thyrza Tabb. 

Miss Tabb was a tall, muscular lady of middle 
age and decided force of character. She was quite 
equal to the task of whipping the largest boy in 
her school. It happened, however, that the large 
pupils were all well-behaved, and she had no 
trouble with them. Tommy, although but twelve 
years of age, was the most mischievous and trouble- 
some pupil in the school, and he was too stubborn 
to recognize the fact that Miss Tabb was his master. 

“But she sha’n’t beat him any more,” Grand- 
mother Dodd said to herself several times during 
the afternoon of the day that Tommy received his 
third whipping. 

Tommy had gone back to school, still sulking, 
after eating dinner with his grandmother, who had 
opened a glass of her new currant jelly as an 
additional balm to his lacerated feelings. 

“No, sir; 1 aint going to have that child whipped 
again,” said Grandmother Dodd. “And I know 
just what I'll do to prevent it. Tommy loves his 
old grandma and he’ll mind me. I know that he 
aint a bad boy in school. Of course I suppose 
he forgets himself sometimes and, boylike, maybe 








world could eat ’Liz’beth’s bread,” and she didn’t | 


he makes a little noise. But I aint going to let him 
forget himself any more, and I’m going to defend 
‘him from that Tabb woman’s rod. It makes me 
boil to think of her using it on my Tommy.” 

The next morning Grandmother Dodd was up 
earlier than usual, although an early riser at all 
times. Her breakfast work was all done up and 
her room put in perfect order by eight o’clock. 

Then she put on a clean, newly-ironed gingham 
dress, a black silk apron and a little black silk and 
lace cap that she wore when she “dressed up.” 

She always knitted Tommy’s winter stockings 
herself. It was a labor of love to her, and she had 
the first stocking of the fifth pair on her knitting- 
needles at this time. 

When the second bell rang in the little belfry of 
| the schoolhouse across the road, Grandmother 
| Dodd rolled up this half-finished stocking, put it in 
| her pocket, threw a little black shawl over her 
head and hurried out and across the road just in 
time to enter the school-room with the pupils. 

Tommy Dodd had gone into the house a little in 
advance of the others, and he looked up in amaze- 
ment when he saw his grandmother standing by 
his side making signs to him to move over and 
make room for her at his desk, which was a double 
desk and quite large enough for two. 

Tommy moved over in some confusion, and it did 
not restore him to his usual self-poise when his 
grandmother whispered so loud that several of 
the pupils heard her, ‘‘1 guess she won’t lick you 
to-day, Tommy; grandma’s come to defend you. 
You must mind me, dearie.” 
| Visitors were common at the schoolhouse, but 
they rarely came in the forenoon, so Grandmother 
Dodd attracted no little attention when she drew 
out Tommy’s unfinished stocking and went to work 
onit. She sat there all the forenoon, smiling ten- 
derly on Tommy and giving him affectionate little 
pats on the back. 

As for Tommy, he had not behaved so well during 
that term. He kept his head bent low over his 
book and was strangely subdued all the morning. 
His face was of a rosy hue that deepened to a 
bright crimson every time he caught sight of the 
amused expression on the faces of the large boys 
and girls who sat near him. 

At one time he showed marked symptoms of 
crying, whereupon his grandmother whispered 
soothingly, “What is it, Tommy? She aint going 
to whip you. You aint done a thing this morning, 
I know that. I knew you’d be good if grandma 
| came and sat with you. I intend to sit with you 
| this whole term.” 

Tommy paled at this, and the two boys behind 
him giggled so loud that Miss Tabb said: 

“George May and Oliver Lee will remain in at 
recess for laughing.” 

Tommy wished he had stayed in, too, for when 
he went out to the playground a boy named John 
Jasper, who sat near Tommy, sang out: 








“Little Tommy Dodd 
Wouldn't mind the rule, 

And so his grandmother 
Came with him to school.” 

All the pupils laughed and shrieked at this. 
Several of them joined John Jasper in singing the 
bit of doggerel, and others “made up” all sorts of 
ridiculous rhymes at Tommy’s expense. It” did 
not lessen their amusement when Grandmother 
Dodd put her head out of an open window and 
called out, “You letTommy alone, now! He wants 
to be good. He aint going to preak the rules any 
more, are you, Tommy?” 

The boys and girls ran off in all directions to 
conceal their laughter, while Tommy went into the 
schoolhouse entry and remained there until the 
school-bell rang. 

However mischievous and unmanageable and 
impudent he had been in school, Tommy’s respect 
and affection for his grandmother kept him from 
speaking rudely or unkindly to her. 

It must be written to his credit that he had always 
been respectful to his grandmother and that he 
appreciated her aftection for him. He had always 
been obedient to her wishes, and if she could have 
been made to feel that he had been greatly at fault 
in his conduct at school she might have influenced 
him to be a better boy. But she felt quite sure 
that Tommy was simply “imposed upon,” and she 
had determined to defend him from any further 
imposition of that kind. 

“I’ve made up my mind what I’ll do, Tommy,” 
she said, as they went home together at noon. “I’m 
going to school with you this whole term, if need 
be, and sit right with you and help you to be the 
best boy in school. You don’t feel a bit like whis- 
pering and cutting up when I’m sitting by you in 
school, do you?” 

Tommy said very truthfully that he did not; but 
when his grandmother started back to the school- 
house with him after dinner he stopped suddenly 
at the gate and said in a confused tone, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, “Grandmother?” 

“Well, Tommy?” 

“I—I—well, grandmother, I don’t think that you 
—you—need to go to school with me this afternoon.” 

“Oh, yes, I think I’d better,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
cheerily. “If I don’t, the teacher may think I’ve 
been scared out already, and like enough she’d 
turn in and whip you like sixty.” 

“No, she won’t, grandma, I’m sure she won’t.” 

“How do you know it? I aint going to run any 
more risks of having the senses ali beat out of you, 
and I’m going with you and sit with you this whole 
term, unless I know she’ll not whip you any more.” 

“T know she won’t.” 

“How do you know it?” persisted Mrs. Dodd. 

“W ell—because—because, grandma, I’ll—be good 
after this.” 

“You'll be good? Why, Tommy Dodd, aint you 
been good all along?” 

“Well, not so very good.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you’ve really 
been bad enough to deserve the licking you got 
yesterday?” 

“T—I—don’t know, grandma. 1 s’pose it did 
make trouble for Miss Tabb, and—and—well, I 
guess I did deserve it some.” 

“Why, Tommy !” 

The tears in his grandmother’s eyes hurt Tommy 
more than all the whippings he had ever received. 

“But I'll be good enough after this, grandma. 
Indeed I will.” 

“I know you will, Tommy. 





I’m going to trust 
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you. And remember, Tommy, that every blow | village, 1 went to him and soon arranged for the | king and the chiefs. Finally Ara-ijo explained: 


you get is the same as a blow on your old grandma, 
it hurts her so. I’ll go back, and you go on to 


school and be real good for grandma’s sake, won’t | 


you?” 
He promised; and Miss Tabb’s rod never again 
fell on the shoulders of Tommy Dodd; for although 


his grandmother did not again go to school with | 
him as his protector, he had a new sense of her | 


tender love for him from that time forth, and that 


was in itself a strong wall of defence against | 


wrong-doing, both in and out of school. It touched 

his young heart as it had never before been 

touched, and as nothing else could have touched it. 
J. L. HARBOUR. 


I O- 


SELFISHNESS. 


- Osun-built bridge, broad Milky Way! 
O starlit, stately, splendid span! 
If but one star should cease to stay 
And prop its shoulders to God’s plan— 
The man who lives for self, I say, 
He lives for neither God nor man. 
Selected. —Joaquin Miller. 
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ARA-OO. 
An Adventure in New Guinea. 
By M. H. Hervey. 


In Two Parts.— Part I. 


The Start. 


About ten years ago I happened to be in Cook. | 
town, northern Queensland, Australia, when the | got out of it are a 


Queenslanders were anxious to know more than 
any of their newspapers could tell them about the 
island of New Guinea. 

The southern portion of this little known land 
had recently become British territory; it was re- 


ported rich in gold and various other products; it there is, the natives 


was nearer the Queenslanders than any other com- 


mercial adventure, and they naturally were eager | they saw it. 


for trustworthy information. 


In these circumstances a leading southern news- | for all 


paper’s editor sent me a telegram asking me to 
visit and report on this island. I had already been 
asked by a local syndicate to go there and prospect 


for gold, for I was a bit of a mineralogist, and had I replied, resolved 


had a good deal of experience in gold-mining. My 
incurable passion for roaming amid new scenes led 
me to accept both proposals. 


Moreover I entered into partnership with a store- | how | shall get copy 


keeper of Cooktown, who wanted me to dispose in 
New Guinea of about five hundred dollars’ worth 
of “trade” tomahawks, knives, beads, tobacco, 
colored calico and so on. These I was to barter in 
New Guinea for gold-dust, birds of paradise, or 
even native weapons and “curios.” The store- 


keeper, of course, supplied the goods; and I may | inland, some of it would have found 
so far anticipate as to say that he made an uncom. | its way down to the coast before 


monly bad investment. 
Having thus engaged as correspondent, pro- 
spector and trader, I looked around for means of 


transport, and found passage on a labor-schooner | black box. 
bound on a Kanaka-recruiting or “blackbirding” leaving Ogilvie to physic himself, I 
The captain | set off with 


cruise in the Louisiade Archipelago. 


What 

| you expect to get 
that trade 

| you’ve brought, I 


| 


| 


reception of myself and my goods. 
My new host was suffering from a bad attack of 
a sort of fever-and-ague, besides being dispirited, 
owing to his isolated existence. He welcomed me 
cordially. 

The entire population turned out to witness the 
disembarkation of my property from the schooner’s 
boats, some of the lighter cases being brought 
ashore in canoes; and much jabbering ensued to 
decide who should have the privilege of transport- 
ing it to Ogilvie’s log house. Here Ara-éo, although 
clearly not at home in the local dialect, proved very 
useful, and made a speech which had the effect of 
| restoring order. 
| He informed them, as he afterward told me, that 
I was a white chief of the very highest rank, and 
| moreover, endowed with superhuman powers for 
| destroying any one who should venture to annoy 
| me; that I was, however, very generous and would 

doubtless reward liberally any services rendered. 
| Hethen selected about twenty men, who, between 
them, carried up all the baggage. 
to settle with them out of my stock, which he did, 
| furthermore bidding them inform the king that I 
| would soon pay him 
a visit. 

When my host had 
heard my plans and 
intentions, he shook 
his head discourag- 
| ingly. 
| “There’s nothing 
in it,” he said. “I’ve 
been here several 
months, and all I’ve 





| 


| few curios and this 
wretched fever. As 
for gold, I don’t be- 
lieve there’s a grain 
on the island; or if 


wouldn’t know it if 


| don’t know.” 
“T'll get all I can,” 


not to be disheart- 
ened by a sick man’s 
gloomy views. “Any- 


for my journal, and perhaps 
sonicthing more. How do you know 
there’s no gold here? You’ve not 
been any distance inland.” 

“No, and I’m not going,” retorted 
Ogilvie. “If there were any gold 


this, and I’ve never seen any. Have 
you got any quinine to spare?” 
“Plenty,” I replied. “It’s in that 
Help yourself.” And 
and to 


Ara-6o Pip, 


agreed to land me at Port Moresby for twenty interview King Boé-Vagi. 


pounds, about one hundred dollars, and as the run 
was about a thousand miles and he had to go a good 
deal out of his way, I thought the price moderate. 
Strange to say, it never occurred to me to inquire 
how I should get back. I believe I had an idea 





that, at the worst, 1 could return by a missionary 


vessel which now and then made the trip. 

In addition to my “trade,” I took a liberal supply 
of tinned provisions of all sorts, especially vegeta- 
bles and fruits, trusting to my firearms for my 
meat supply. I had a Winchester rifle, double- 
barrel gun, naturalist’s gun,—for small birds,—two 
Adams’ revolvers, and ample ammunition. 

Last, but by no means least, I was accompanied 
by Pip, a half-bred retriever, and by Ara-éo. But 
inasmuch as Ara-éo gives his name to this narra- 
tive, he deserves a little paragraph to himself. 

Ara-éo was a Kanaka, a native of one of the 
islands—Woodlark, I think. He was lent to me for 
the occasion by his master, a sugar planter from 
Maryborough. He was a very smart, intelligent 
fellow, who had picked up a fair smattering of 
English, and having been employed as a sort of 
hody-servant, was quite civilized in his ways. 

Of course he could not speak the New Guinea 
dialect proper, but his own tongue sufficiently 
resembled it to make him valuable as an interpreter. 
He bore, too, an excellent character for stanch- 
ness and fidelity, and I considered myself extremely 
fortunate in securing him. So I was; more fortu- 
nate than poor Ara-do was in following me. 

It took us a week to reach Port Moresby—a well- 
sheltered natural harbor, destined to be the site of 
the future capital of British New Guinea. 

The foreshore is, in shape, an irregular curve, 
flat, well-timbered, and with a background of mod- 
erate-sized hills. To the right, entering the harbor, 
lies the native village, bui’t close down to the 
water’s edge. To the left and upon rising ground 
stands the home of the resident missionary, who, 
at the time I speak of, was the Rev. G. Lawes. A 
very pretty villa it is, too, surrounded by neat out- 
offices, in which reside the twenty or so converted 
domestics who form the reverend gentleman’s con- 
gregation. 

About half a mile away the unregenerate natives 
numbering, at a rough guess, two thousand, lived 
after the manner of their forbears. A dog-kennel, 
supported upon four posts from ten to twelve feet 
in height, will give an idea of the form of the 
native huts; though, being constructed for the 
accommodation of entire families, they are large, 
fairly lofty, and usually not very dirty. 

A wide roadway bisects the village; the huts are 
built on either side. A somewhat larger abode in 
the centre was the palace of Boé-Vagi, King of 
Port Moresby—a toothless old monarch with a 
weakness for tobacco, with whom I presently struck 
up quite friendly relations. 

Had I sought the hospitality of the mission house 
I have not the slightest doubt that it would have 
been offered to me, although Mr. Lawes was at the 
time away, at Teste Island, I understood. But 
hearing that a pioneer storekeeper, Mr. Ogilvie, 
had built himself a log house not far from the 


| 


Near the royal hut we were re. 
ceived by three finely-built young 
fellows, who conducted us up a 
ladder by which access was gained to the presence. 

Truth to tell, there was nothing regal or imposing 
about the Port Moresby monarch, a withered, 
decrepit old creature. 
sion in an old uniform coat and cocked hat, which, 
together with a silver-mounted stick or sceptre, 
had been presented to him by Commodore Erskine, 
who had shortly before paid a flying visit to the 
port. As the trousers were missing, the effect was 
extremely ludicrous. 

I managed to keep my countenance, however, 
and commenced proceedings by offering him a 
brand-new briar pipe and a tin of cut tobacco. I 
never in all my life saw a human being so pleased. 
He called upon the young chiefs to witness the 
glory of that pipe, and insisted upon summoning 
his young daughter—heiress to the 


his pipe, and was speedily fogging himself into a 
seventh heaven of delight. 

I bade Ara-éo inform the chiefs that they also 
would later on be presented with pipes and tobacco, 
whereat their faces beamed like three dusky moons; 
I bade him furthermore to tell the princess, who 
was covetously fingering my watch-chain, that I 
had some lovely beads in store for her. 
one was happy. 

Then Boé-Vagi handed me the pipe to smoke. I 
took a whiff, and passed it on to the nearest chief, 
who presently passed it on to another. And so, 
with repeated applications to the tin—for they all 
smoked furiously—it kept on going the round, to 
the exclusion, however, of Ara-éo as not being of 
princely rank. 

Conversation followed, whilst the princess re- 
galed us with a sort of not unpalatable palm wine 
served in a wooden loving-cup. Ara-iéo of course 
interpreted, and these were some of the questions 


ut: 

“Was I a devil-destroyer and a man who made 
strange noises in a box like ‘Missi Lao?’” (Mr. 
Lawes, the missionary.) 

“No, I was not in the same line at all,” I said to 
Ara-éo. 

“Clearly I was a great chief. Was Iason of the 
Great White Mother—the queen?” 

“In a manner,” I replied. “She protected me, 
and I revered her.” I believe, though, that Ara-io 
made me out to be the Prince of Wales. 

“Why had I come across the Bad Water?”— 
meaning water one cannot drink, I suppose. 

“To see him,—Boé-Vagi,—and to trade for gold.” 
Hicre I produced a sovereign to see if he knew the 
metal. No; none of them did. 

“Whose head was that on the coin?” 

“The Great White Mother’s.” 

“Might he keep it?” 

“Of course.” I could not well refuse. 

Then my turn came to put questions. I was 
going inland to examine the country. Would he 
lend me men to carry my baggage? 





A long discussion followed between Ara-éo, the 


I asked Ogilvie | 





He was dressed for the occa. | 


throne—to | 
admire it. Then he opened the tin, filled and lighted | 


So every | 


| The tribes inland were bad, and not friendly with 
Boé-Vagi’s tribe. They would certainly kill me 
and my bearers, and steal my goods. Much better 
to remain in Port Moresby, where the people were 
| peaceful and quite willing to buy my goods. 

This was all very well from their point of view, 
and meant that they would gladly accept my trade 
in exchange for their local produce, which I did not 
want. So I told Ara-éo to say that I was resolved 
to go; that I would pay well for bearers, and that 
I was quite able to protect them and myself. If 


none would come, I would go with Ara-do and my | 


dog. 





| 


In the end it was agreed that I was to be supplied | 


with six bearers upon condition that I left six 
axes, or their equivalent value, as security for 
2ach bearer, to be forfeited in the event of disaster. 
The bearers were to be ready the next day, early in 
the morning. 

I then took leave of Boé-Vagi, and accompanied 
by the chiefs, who were keen for their promised 
pipes, started back. 

The chiefs duly received their presents, together 
with three strings of beads for the girl and a pair 


The March through the Village. 


| of trousers for the king, and departed to hunt up 
my bearers. When I explained how matters stood 
to Ogilvie, he shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“Of course you know your own business best. 
But those chaps are quite right; it’s odds you 
don’t come back. Still I'd go with you but for this 
fever, which has made me too weak to walk far.” 
Then we arranged what goods I should take, 
Ogilvie promising to look after the remainder, and 
to buy me a decent collection of native arms, 
implements, curios, etc., as occasion might offer. 
He also became surety for my bearers; in short, 
| agreed to be my banker generally. 
We decided to arm Ara-éo with a rifle, revolver 
and tomahawk, whilst I added a bowie-knife to my 
weapons. I consented to leave Pip, who, he said, 


Pip had his own ideas on the subject. 

Early next morning I was aroused by a series of 
angry growls, and upon opening my eyes, discov- 
ered Pip sniffing vigorously at the bottom of the 
door. This, I knew, denoted the approach of 
strangers, who could be none other than the 
bearers. Upon opening the door, such proved to 
| be the case. 

There they were, six of them, and a most miser- 
able-looking lot, too. They told Ara-éo they had 
been sent by the king to do my bidding, and then 
squatted quietly down as though waiting for orders. 
As soon as Ogilvie saw them he burst out laughing. 

“Why,” said he, “old Boé-Vagi is palming off the 
worst cripples in the tribe on you! Those chaps 
| carry your trade? Why, they can hardly carry 
| themselves. You see they’re sitting down to it 

already.” 

In a rather bad temper I marched the lot back to 
the village. Boé-Vagi was ill, and could not be 
seen; he was either “foxing” or had smoked too 
much, I suppose. However, Ara-do managed to 
find one of the chiefs, and as I could plainly see, 
upbraided him strongly for sending such wretched 
| bearers. 


The chief listened to the scolding good-humoredly | 


enough, and making us a sign to wait, went off. 

In a quarter of an hour he reappeared, followed by 

about thirty well-set-up young fellows. 
explained to Ara-éo that the first lot had been sent 

because, being Boé-Vagi’s slaves, they had 
option but to go; but the newcomers were 
freemen, and would have to be treated with. 

I bade Ara-do say that to every man selected to 
accompany me I would give one pound of tobacco, 
three yards of printed calico, a string of beads and 

|}a tomahawk for each month I might require his 
services, and that I would pay one month in 
advance. 

A chorus of approving grunts greeted this offer, 
even the chief himself looking half-disposed to 
volunteer. 

“All who would accept hold up their hands,” I 
| said. Up went all the hands. Then I picked out 


all 





‘would be of no use to me; but, as will be seen, | 
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at my selection, and marched them straight off to 
Ogilvie, who approved of them. 

“Now,” said 1 to him, “if you don’t mind, we’ll 
have breakfast and I’ll start right away, before the 
chaps have time to change their minds.” 

Each native was duly paid his month’s trade, 
and at once proceeded to dress up in it, so to speak. 
I gave each an ample length of calico to go several 
times round his loins, and so form a substantial 
cummerbund, into which they stuffed their tobacco, 
pipe and tomahawk handles, the beads going round 
their necks. 

We then loaded them up, placing most of the 
trade in gunny-sacks, of which Ogilvie had a good 
supply. Some of the goods, especially the tinned 
provisions and trade tomahawks, were of a very 
heavy nature, but it surprised me what burdens 
my fellows submitted to without murmur. I 
added a small tent for my own use, in addition to a 
good supply of underwear. 

Poor Pip watched these preparations with eager- 
ness, and my heart smote me to leave him behind; 
but Ogilvie convinced me once again that he would 
be useless for any useful purpose, and a possible 
source of trouble in native villages. So I reluctantly 

bade Ara-éo tie him up, and he as reluctantly 
obeyed the order. 

When all was ready and I had bidden 
good-by to Ogilvie, Ara-éo brought a petition 
from the bearers. Would I allow them to 

just once through the village? It 
seemed so natural that these children of 
nature should wish to show off a bit before 
their fellows that I readily consented, taking 
a small bagful of beads and tobacco with 
me for purposes of a general scramble. 

So away we went, Ara-éo leading, they two 
deep, and I in the rear. The scene that fol- 
lows baMes description. The whole tribe, 
men, women, children and dogs, turned out. 
Such yelling and beating of wooden drums 
and unearthly sounds from conchs! 

Boét-Vagi must have thoughta revolution 
was in progress, for as we passed his hut 
I saw his weazened old face peering out 
with a look of terrified amazement. I chose 
this spot, too, for the scramble, and it was 
the best I ever witnessed. So flerce was the 
fight for the spoil that, half-fearing it might 
end in a serious ect-to, I hastily withdrew 
my detachment, and bade Ara-do strike right 
across country due north. 


march 


(To be continued.) 
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A GREAT ARBORETUM. 


A Place where all Native and Foreign Trees 
of the Temperate Zone are growing. 


American tree-planting has passed through 
several stages, each of which has had its 
practical and its poetic side. When our an 
cestors came to the eastern coast of North 
America, they found many more trees than 
they had use for. Their principal concern 
was to get them out of the way, in order that 
they, the settlers, might have the use of the 
ground. 

They cleared away the forests by axe and 
fire; and their inherited fondness for trees, 
dulled for the time being by the fact that the 
woods were in their way and sheltered all 

sorts of enemies, did not lead them to spare many 
of the forest trees about their dwellings. 

They planted a certain number of fruit-trees, 
which in almost every instance came from the seed 
of some bit of fruit carefully brought from the 
old home, The cherishing of these seedlings from 
the mother country was an interesting and romantic 
thing; but the trees that grew from them were 
generally of poor quality. 

But when the great forests had ceased to be so 
terrible, the ineradicable tree.love in the hearts of 
the descendants of tree-worshipping Gauls and 
Britons began to assert itself. 

This sentiment led the descendants of English 
settlers to plant a few English shade-trees in their 
dooryards and on the streets; but as a rule, the 
European trees, adapted to a climate radically 
unlike ours, languished and died, or made but 
sorry specimens in maturity. 

Then, after our ancestors had been more than a 
hundred years established upon the continent, they 
began to feel a love for the native vegetation. In 
the North they planted many elms and maples, 
which have grown to great proportions. In the 
South the live-oak was planted, or was cherished 
where it had survived or had sprung up. At the 
same time the useful qualities of our native trees 
began to be recognized, and people began to 
cultivate and transplant them. 

Finally, acquaintance with the vegetation of 
foreign countries in climate like our own, and the 
introduction of foreign plants of beauty or value 
which will thrive in our soil, have given variety to 
the shade-trees and shrubbery that now thrive in 


| our parks and lawns. 


It is in its relation to the question of the fitness 
of trees and shrubs for cultivation that the Arnold 
Arboretum, in Boston, is most useful. This insti- 
tution, which may be called a living, growing 
manual of trees and shrubs of the North Temperate 
Zone, was established chiefly through the bounty 
of James Arnold, of New Bedford, who, in 1872, 
bequeathed to Harvard College one hundred thou- 


sand dollars to establish an Arboretum, or scientific 


Then he | 


no | 


tree-garden. 

The bequest enabled the university to add to the 
Bussey Institution, a schoo) of agriculture with 
which it had already been endowed, at Jamaica 
Plain, within the limits of Boston, such an amount 
of land that the Arboretum now comprises about 
one hundred and sixty-four acres. 

The Arboretum is far from being a mere nursery, 
where trees and shrubs are found growing in rows. 
There is within its grounds, indeed, a nursery, 
where labelled plants and trees of every species 
are cultivated, and where the student may always 
find, in a little space, every woody plant which will 
grow out-of-doors in the latitude of southern New 
England. But this nursery occupies but a corner 
of the Arboretum. 

The object of the place is to cultivate these trees 


six of the finest-looking, the chief nodding approva! | and plants under such conditions that they will all 
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when they stand alone and when they grow in 
clumps or thickets. 

This involves a vastly greater amount of room 
than nursery cultivation would require. 

The surface of the Arboretum is so varied as to 
provide every sort of tree with the 
kind of soil and situation that it 
prefers. 

The lay of the land has been 
regarded in selecting the ground for 
the different families of trees, 


Arboretum Driveway. 


assume their characteristic and perfect form, both | 





entirely at home in this humble company, and,| Any American who advocates an imitation of | 
indeed, benefit by the cultivation which these | these deeds, on even the smallest scale, may prop-_| 
familiar vegetables get. erly be termed a ‘‘jingo.”” It would be “‘jingoism”’ 
They have still another stage of growth to | to intervene against Spain in Cuba, or to endeavor 
complete before they can be planted out in their | to bring about forcibly the annexation of Canada. 










proper place in the Arboretum; and this last! But, on the other hand, it is not jingoism to be 
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the Massachusetts, Oregon and Iowa, and they are 
expected to be ready in the order named. 

The two battle-ships authorized by the last 
Congress are to carry two-storied turrets, the 
lower having two thirteen-inch and the upper two 
eight-inch guns. The purpose of this arrangement 


stage of growth in | spirited and outspoken in defence of undoubted |is to permit the concentration of an enormous 
| 


young trees from all | 
parts of the world 
stand in luxuriant 
rows ready for any 
use that may be 
reserved for them, 
is decidedly inter- 
esting. 

Every one of these 
plants, when it goes 
into its permanent 
place, has its loca- 
tion definitely mark- 
ed upon a map of 
the Arboretum. It 
has its number, and 
its history is record- 
ed—the time and 
manner of its plant- 
ing, the origin of its 
seed, and every fact 
that a botanist, a/| 
woodcraftsman or | 
student would ever 
want to know. 

When the Arbore- 
tum is fully planted, 
it will be not only a 
complete collection of all the 





subject to their arrangement 
according to botanical se- 
quence. Here and there noble 
trees, already standing, have 
been spared, though they may 
be out of their proper relation. 
Inasmuch as certain large trees 
thrive best when they have an 
undergrowth of bushes, they 
have been accommodated with 
the thickets which they like 
best. The thickets give chance 
for introducing, almost every- 
where, the native flowering 
shrubs in which the eastern 








trees and shrubs which will 
grow in the climate of north- 
eastern America, but a system- 
atized record of the character- 
istics and capabilities, the 
strength and the weakness, of 
each plant for every sort of 
cultivation. 

Add to this the museum of 
woods and the great tree 
library on the grounds, which 
is, no doubt, the best in the 
world, and we have an idea 
what a great arboretum may 
be. It was certainly a noble 
thought to endow and put into | 








half of North America is so 

rich. The excellent roads and 

paths which run through the Arboretum have 
been lined with these beautiful shrubs, which make 
the roads appear as if they ran through the margin 
of a particularly luxuriant forest. 

To walk through the tract where the oaks grow 
is, if one has what may be called a good geograph- 
ical imagination, like putting a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes. One naturally begins with 
the big native white oaks of Massachusetts, which 
are found here in the largest size, because they 
“happened to be standing here when the Arboretum 
was started. 

The white oak does not need an introduction to 
any observant boy or girl who lives in the United 
States east of the one-hundredth meridian; but 
Boston boys have to be introduced to a very 
familiar friend of the Western boy—one which, no 
doubt, the Western boy loves above all other oaks. 
Quercus macrocarpa, the tree-man calls it; but the 
Western boy knows it as the bur-oak, and knows, 
too, that its acorns are exceedingly good to eat. 
They are as sweet in the Arboretum as they are in 
the marly openings of southern Wisconsin; but 
the trees have not yet reached that mature and 
broadly and gnarly spreading stage which makes 
the bur-oak one of the most eminently climbable 
trees in the world. 

It is a favorite tree wherever it grows; and the 
people bestow upon it, in certain sections, such 
pleasant names as the ‘“‘overcup’”’ and ‘‘mossy- 
cup” oak, on account of the curious burry cup in 
which its edible acorns grow. 

Here one finds European and Asiatic oaks; and 
the mention of these last brings us by a short cut 
to a very interesting feature of the Arboretum, 
the propagating-ground, where Professor Sargent, 
the director, is cultivating the young trees whose 
seeds he has brought from Japan. 

The northeastern part of Asia has a climate 
which so much resembles that of eastern North 
America that its plants and shrubs are usually 
more hardy here than are those of Europe. To 
introduce them all to the Arnold Arboretum, and 
thence to general cultivation as many of them as 
are beautiful and interesting, Professor Sargent 
made a journey to northern Japan. There he 
obtained the seeds of a great many trees and 
shrubs which are scarcely or not at all known in 
America. 

These seeds he brought to the Arboretum, and 
planted them in boxes. The plants are to be 
“put out’’ as soon as they are large enough and 
the weather is warm enough. In open frames on 
the grounds we may see hundreds of little Japanese 
oaks, birches, hornbeams, maples, alders and 
magnolias growing; for Professor Sargent has 
found in the northern island of Japan a large 
magnolia which may grow on the frozen hills of 
New England or the wind-swept plains of the 
Northwest as thriftily as maples or cottonwoods. 

Here is a garden where foreign trees of a little 
larger size—a foot in height, say—are growing in 
rows, with cabbages and lettuce. They seem 


operation such an institution. 
It looks toward a future of 
such gardening, park-making and foresting as 
will not only express the instinctive love of 
Americans for trees, but realize the magnificent 
capabilities of our soil and climate. 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


* 
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A SEA FANCY. 


The bugling winds their solemn dirges blow 
Across a dreary waste of foam-white waves. 
Here is the ocean cemetery. Lo! 
The phantom head-stones of her myriad graves. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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“ JINGOISM” AND PATRIOTISM. 

Hardly any word in common use among politi- 
cians and political newspapers is more commonly 
misused than the word ‘‘jingoism.’”’ Its origin 
was in a bit of doggerel sung in London music- | 
halls during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. 
The singer was supposed to express a patriotic 
resolvé that the Russians must not go too far. 


We don’t want to fight, but, by jingo, if we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the 
money, too. 

So it implied a threat of intervention in a matter 

which concerned, primarily, two independent, 

warring nations. 

“‘Jingoism’’ was easily coined from the passage | 
quoted, to signify reckless, irresponsible patriotism | 
of a fustian sort. It is a ‘‘taking’’ word, and like 
all happily conceived phrases, has obtained exces- 
sive currency. One likes to put down a political 
opponent by applying to him a term which sounds 
like a term of reproach. 

So already in this country every one is called a 





‘jingo,”’ by men of the opposing party, who takes 
a spirited attitude in favor of the United States, 
on any subject of controversy with a foreign | 
government, whatever. 

It may not be easy to draw a line which will | 
separate the real ‘‘jingoes’’ from those who merely | 
advocate a patriotic American policy; but let us | 
try to do it. The traditional policy of our country | 


the propagating- | American rights. It is not jingoism to demand | weight of shot on a given point. 
grounds, where the | that other nations shall respect those rights. Nor | 


The experiment is regarded with apprehension 


is it jingoism to insist that full protection be | by some naval experts because of the great in- 


extended to Americans travelling or residing in | 
other lands. It is mean-spirited and cowardly not | 
to act boldly and strongly on the defensive when | 
foreigners or foreign governments, presuming | 
upon the peaceable character of our people, tres- | 
pass upon the individual or national rights of | 
Americans. | 

Real jingoism is aggressive. The real jingo is a_ 
bully. To insist that others shall not trifle with | 
us, or rob or abuse us; to resent foreign interfer- 
ence with our own affairs; to demand and require 
reparation when our citizens are badly treated in 
other countries; ali this, combined with scrup- 
ulous respect for the rights of others, and non- 
interference in their affairs, is the part of a self- 
respecting patriot, and is not to be discouraged by 
the use of opprobrious epithets. 

But whether one is to be stigmatized as a ‘“‘jingo”’ 
or not, let us all insist that Americans shall be 
protected wherever they may be, and that Amer- 
ican rights shall be maintained in every quarter of 
the globe. The Revolutionary fathers would never 
have conquered independence if they had been 
frightened at being called ‘“jingoes’’ by the 
royalists. 


ajo 


PATERNITY. 


Child, for thy love and for thy beauty’s sake, 

My heart hath opened warmlier to the day; 
Springs of new joy and deeper tears awake, 

Whose wells were buried in the baser clay. 
For thy sake nobler visions are unfurled, 

istas of tenderer humanity, 

And all the little children of this world 

Are dearer now to me. 

ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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THE NEW NAVY. 

The United States navy is growing apace, as 
the vessels whose construction has been authorized 
by Congress during the last few years are 
launched, tested and put in commission. The 
‘“‘White Squadron”’ of cruisers, whose appearance 
has given so much satisfaction to patriotic Ameri- 
cans, was the precursor of vessels of a still more 
formidable type. Among the latest additions to 
the navy are battle-ships of the first and second 
class, armored cruisers, gunboats and the unique 
and powerful ram, Katahdin. 

The official trial of the Indiana, which took 
place October 18th, was of more than ordinary 
interest, because the Indiana is the first battle- 
ship of the first class built in this country, and is 
regarded as one of the most formidable vessels 
afloat. The course was between Cape Ann and 





| Boone Island. The ship exceeded the required 


speed of fifteen knots an hour by more than half 


|a knot, thereby earning for her builders, the 


Cramps, a bonus of fifty thousand dollars. 

The Indiana is a steel ship three hundred and 
forty-eight feet in length, and with a displacement 
of something more than ten thousand tons. Yet 
she answers the helm so well that on her trial trip 
she was turned within a circle of four hundred 
yards’ radius. 

Heavy armor protects her hull, deck and 
turrets. She carries four thirteen-inch, eight 
eight-inch and four six-inch breech-loading rifles, 
besides twenty six-pounder and six one-pounder 
rapid-fire guns, two Gatlings and six torpedo- 
tubes. Her total weight of armament compares 
favorably with that of the latest battle-ships built 
by foreign powers. 

The day after the trial trip of the Indiana, two 
gunboats, the Nashville and the Wilmington, were 
launched at Newport News. This was the first 
occasion since the Civil War of the launching of 
two vessels for the navy on the same day. The 
gunboats, which are built of steel, are specially 
designed for service in shallow waters. 

A novel feature of the Nashville is the arrange- 
ment of her machinery, which is designed to 
secure economy of fuel at cruising speed by means 
of low-pressure cylinders so arranged as to dis- 
connect when working at reduced power. ‘The 
Wilmington is of very light draught, and her hull 
aft is of unusual shape, being hollowed out into 
two tunnels, to admit an easy flow ef water to 
the screws. . 

The armored cruiser Brooklyn was launched 
October second, at the Cramps’ shipyard. She is 





—not always, but almost always, followed—is to | a sister ship to the New York, but larger and of 
avoid intervention in quarrels between other | greater displacement, and combines speed, endur- 
nations, and never to be aggressive, or arrogant, | ance and fighting capacity in a high degree. Her 
or over-sensitive in our relations with, or our feel- | estimated speed is twenty knots. 
ings toward, any sister government. The armored cruiser Maine, which was put in 
We may justly be accused of having at least | commission in September, is the most powerful 
once failed to observe our own rule not to be| vessel in the navy with the exception of the 
greedy of foreign territory, and not to acquire it! Brooklyn and the Indiana. She is not so large as 
except by peaceful methods. Nevertheless, that | the New York or the Columbia, but is heavily 
isan American principle. It is in marked contrast | armored, as they are not, and carries a powerful 
to the course pursued by European nations.| armament. She made seventeen knots an hour 
England, Germany and France have divided the on her trial trip. 
greater part of Africa between them, disregarding, | The Texas, also a recent addition to the navy, 
and riding roughshod over, the rights of the | is classed as a second-rate battle-ship. She carries 
natives. France has just waged an unrighteous | fewer guns than the Maine, but two of them are 
but successful war to obtain possession of Mada- | of greater caliber. 
gascar; Germany covets and will ultimately take| Three first-class battle-ships, sister vessels to 





Samoa; Great Britain adds to her colonial posses- | the Indiana, are nearing completion, and will be 





put in commission in a few months. These are 


sions every year, and frequently by force. 


crease of exposed surface, and the possibility that 
a single well-directed shot, by disabling one of 
the turrets, might put four guns out of use. 


~~ 
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AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE. 


We give an extract from the letter of an Amer- 
ican who had spent several years abroad, and who 
had been accused, for so doing, of want of patriot- 
ism. Whatever may be our opinion of her defence, 
it suggests a fact which concerns us all. 

“The thread that holds me in Europe,” she writes, 
“is slight, but itis strong. Let me try to show it te 
you. I watched this morning an Irishman building 
a hedge, which is in Ireland a wall of alternate 
layers of flat stones and slabs of peat. He planted 
in each layer slips of hawthorn. 

«Why do you do that, John?’ I asked. 

“*For the plisantness, ma’am. The flowers con- 
cale the stones.’ 

“We are building stout walls in America with 
our liberty and education and Christian faith, and 
the chance for every man, but we are so busy and 
anxious that we plant but few flowers. Let me 
illustrate my meaning. 

“IT went to Frankfort a year ago an utter 
stranger, and took boarding in a homely little 
pension. A week after my arrival my birthday 
came. The landlady discovered it in some way. I 
was wakened in the morning by her children sing- 
ing a joyous little hymn outside of my door. 
When I went down to breakfast each of them 
brought me a posy. There was a huge iced Lebku- 
chen before my plate. Everybody, from the old 
grandmother to Hans, the waiter, came smiling to 
wish me ‘a happy year.’ It was a féte-day for the 
family. Now the whole celebration cost them but a 
few pennies, but how happy it made me. Instead 
of being a stranger, I was a friend among friends. 
The flowers had hid the rock. 

“TI drove last week from Salisbury to Stonehenge 
with some friends. The cabman, though I did not 
speak to him, learned that I was an American. 
When we stopped at a little inn for luncheon, he 
went out and presently brought a huge bunch of 
crimson roses, which he handed to me, gravely 
saying, ‘It is hold Hengland’s flower, ma’am!’ 

“My Swiss laundress, who never saw me before 
and never will again, courtesies when I pay her and 
wishes me a safe voyage, and that I may find my 
family well and happy. 

“When I go into a shop in London the women 
wait on me with smiles. If I buy anything they 
thank me, and if I do not buy they thank me for 
looking at their goods, and hope that I will come 
again. 

“The conductor of the tram-car does not thump 
me on the back for my nickel. He touches his hat 
to his passengers as he enters the car, and says, 
‘Fares, please!’ 

“These little leisurely courtesies are not shown to 
me in particular, they are here as one of the habits 
of life. I am weak enough to like them. The 
American boarding-house keeper, or laundress, or 
shop-girl would undoubtedly do her work as well, 
and would probably feel as kindly at heart to her 
employers, but as yet she has not time, or rather 
has not learned to contribute her trifle to the 
‘plisantness of life. ” 

No life can be too real and earnest for kindly 
courtesy. The Irishman’s stone wall is not made 
less serviceable by the flowers that cover it. 
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PRINCES AT WORK. 


The London Spectator, while describing the 
splendid welcome lately accorded by the English 
government to the young son of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, suggested that there was in it perhaps 
too much excitement and hurry, reminding the 
anxious hosts that an Asiatic sovereign takes life 
leisurely, and is indifferent to the obligations of 
his station, unlike the English princes, whose 
public duties often force them to crowd two days’ 
work into one. 

The Afghan prince soon proved the shrewdness 
of this warning, for he one day refused to get up 
to examine manufactories, or lunch with an assem. 
bled party of high dignitaries, briefly saying in 
reply to all entreaties that “when he wanted to 
sleep, he slept.” 

American young people who are urged out of 
bed quite early in the morning to go to school or to 
their daily work will envy the Asiatic prince his 
morning nap, but they may find comfortin knowing 
that European royal children are no more indulged 
than themselves. 

The Prince of Naples, Crown Prince of Italy, 
although of feeble health, has risen at five in the 
morning since he was ten years old, and studied 
until noon, in order, as his father stated, “to 
acquire the knowledge to fit him for his high 
duties.” 

Little Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, while visit- 
ing Queen Victoria last June, astonished a lady 
who called upon her by voluntarily giving her 
opinion upon early rising. The Empress of 
Germany was spoken of. 

“She is a good, kind woman,” Queen Wilhelmina 
said, “but I pity her! She has to get up at six 
o’clock every morning, and the German princes 
must have their breakfast by half-past six, and go 
to their lessons at once. It is not required of me,” 
she added, with a little air of pride, “to rise until 
seven.” 

But when she has risen, the work daily laid out 
for her to qualify her to rule her people acceptably 
hereafter, would probably appal some of our 
American school girls of fourteen. 

The kingly office in civilized countries is no 
longer held as a sinecure. It is a sign of progress 
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that the duty of the ruler to his subjects is 
recognized even while he is in his cradle, and that, 
as a rule, he is anxiously fitted for it. 


ee 2 
COSTLY BREAKFAST. 

It is well known that some of the most famous 
and popular of literary and musical compositions 
have brought their authors little or no compensa- 
tion. The case of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” which 
the author sold for five pounds, is frequently cited 
as an example of this fact; but it ist not necessary 
to go so far back for equally striking examples. 

Quite recently a story to this point has been told, 
on good authority, in Paris. Some years ago three 
young men, all highly gifted but improvident and | 
unfortunate, were walking the streets of Paris 
together, penniless and hungry. 

“What wouldn’t I give for a nice breakfast?” 
said one of them. 

“What wouldn’t I give for a breakfast, even if it 
weren't nice?” said another, 

“Any kind of a breakfast would do me, provided 
it was a breakfast,” said the third. 

“How much must we have with which to get our 
breakfast?” asked the first. 

“We ought to have ten francs,” said another. | 

Ten francs, or two dollars, would have provided | 
the three youths with an excellent breakfast. 

“IT have an idea! Here’s a music publisher’s. 
Come along!” said one. 

“Sir,” said he to the publisher, “we wish to sell 
you a song, of which one of us has written the 
words and another the air; and I will sing it, as I 
aim the only one of the three who has any voice.” 

The music publisher made a grimace. ‘Well, go 
on. We’ll see if your song is good for anything.” 

One of the young men sang. 

“Hum!” said the publisher. “It isn’t much of a 
song—a simple little thing. But I'll tell you what 
I'll] do—I’ll give you fifteen francs for it.” 

The three young men looked significantly at each 
other, They had not expected as much. They | 
handed the publisher the manuscript, took the 
three dollars, and went and ate them all up ata 
neighboring restaurant. 

The author of the words was Alfred de Musset, 
the composer, Hippolyte Moupon, and the singer, 
Gilbert Duprez. The song, 
“Connaissez-vous dans Barcelone,” had an im- 
mense popularity, and brought the publisher forty 
thousand frances. The breakfast which these three 
young men ate was, therefore, perhaps the most 
expensive one that was ever eaten. 
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THINK OF THE FUTURE. 


Despite all that has been urged in behalf of 
sensible forest supervision in this country, the 
ruthless destruction goes on almost unabated. 
Only about a quarter of the timber cut year by 
year has its place supplied by new growth. It is 
easy to see how short a time will elapse at this rate 
before the land is bare‘and the streams dried up. 

Mr. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry Division of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
estimates the value of our timber land at a thousand | 
millions of dollars. Surely thisis a property worth 
caring for. 

Two plans for helping to put things on a sound 
basis have lately been proposed. Mr. Fernow 
advocates a law establishing an American college | 
of forestry. Professor Sargent, of Harvard, sug- 
gests the establishment of a chair of forestry at | 
West Point, with the view of ultimately using the | 
army in part to preserve the forests. Perhaps | 
both ideas might be carried out independently with | 
good results. Certainly all possible educational 
means should be used to place our people on a 
level as to information with those of France and | 
Germany. 

Forest fires alone are said to destroy ten million 
dollars’ worth of timber annually. Intelligent | 
forest wardens could prevent much of this. Waste 
—the greedy cutting of large and small trees at one 
sweep—destroys more than fires. If we are to 
have any forests left at all, the United States 
government and the several states must push 
vigorously the policy of founding and maintaining 
forest preserves. 
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OBEYING ORDERS. 


The late Professor Huxley used tg enforce upon 
young men the lesson of definiteness by telling 
them a story of his own experience. He was attend- 
ing a meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Belfast, Ireland. } 

All the savants in the town assembled regularly | 
at a certain hall. Professor Huxley, having been 
up late one evening, rose late in the morning, and 
feared he should be late at the meeting. Coming | 
out of his lodgings, he hailed one of the Irish | 
vehicles known as an outside car, and mounted it. | 

“Now drive fast,” he said to the driver, ‘‘for I am | 
in a great hurry.” 

Off went the driver at a mad pace, which almost 
threw the professor off his seat, and began charging 

along the road in a somewhat indefinite way. 
Presently it occurred to Huxley to say, as he held | 
on for his life: 

“My good man, do you know where I want to 
go?” 

“No, yer anner,” answered the driver, coolly. | 
“You didn’t tell me where to go, but annyway, I 
am driving fast!” 





* 
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TRUE TO HIS REPUTATION. 


The Washington Post prints a story which, it | 
says, used to be told of Martin Van Buren, who | 
was noted for his diplomatic unwillingness or | 
inability to answer a plain question in plain lan- 
guage. 

A party of politicians were talking about this 
characteristic on the deck of a Hudson River 
steamboat, Van Buren himself being in the cabin. 

“Oh, the matter has been greatly exaggerated,” 
one man said. “Mr. Van Buren can talk as | 





explicitly as anybody when there is no reason for | ase 


doing otherwise.” 


“Well,” said another, “I wiil wager a dinner for 


chronically non-committal, 


which was entitled | * 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the company that you may ask Van Buren the sim- | 


plest question that can be thought of, and he will 
evade a direct answer. You may tell him why you 
ask it,and that a bet is depending on his reply.” 


The proposal was accepted, and one of the men, | 


who knew Van Buren well, was deputed to go 
down and try the experiment. 

“Mr. Van Buren,” he began, “some gentlemen on 
the upper deck have been accusing you of being 
and one of them has 
laid a wager that you will not give a plain answer 
to the simplest question. Now, then, allow me to 
ask you: ‘Where does the sun rise?’” 

Mr. Van Buren looked thoughtful, hesitated a 
moment, and then said, “The terms east and west 
are conventional, but —”’ 

“That will do!” interrupted the questioner. 
have lost the bet.” 
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WALKING OVER HOT LAVA. 
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During the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in July | 


last the stream of molten lava flowing down the 
flank of the volcano, on the side toward Naples, 
buried a large section of the carriage road by which 
tourists ascend the mountain. About two months 
later a correspondent of The Companion visited 
Naples and climbed Vesuvius. At the point where 
the lava had cut across the road the mountain 
guides had constructed a foot-path over the crust 
which had already formed on the surface of the 
stream of molten rock. 

The experience of crossing was a most interestin 
one. The cooled lava, broken into masses of a 
sizes, and presenting grotesc uely contorted forms, 

cracked and slipped under the feet, and its sharp 
— and edges cut the shoes as a heap of broken 

nife-blades might have done. 

Occasionally a blast of heat, rising from under 
his feet, reminded the traveller of what was 
beneath ‘him, while here and there large, ragged 
| holes vomited steam and sulphurous vapors into 
his face. 


In several places, one of which was but a few | 


feet from the path, the molten lava was still gushin 
from rents in the crust. It flowed downward with 
a creeping motion, its surface being curiously 
roughene 
manner as to give to the red-hot mass something | 
the appearance of a gigantic burning worm, several 
rods in length and twenty or thirty feet broad, 
issuing out of the black side of the mountain, and 
slowly twisting its way along with successive 
contractions and expansions of its glowing seg- 
ments. 

The surface was already —- while it 
flowed, and a stone thrown on it, although 
making a dent, rebounded and skip ped alon with. 
out sinking into the flery paste. Be could stand 
within a yard of the edge and thrust the point of a 
cane or umbrella into the moving lava. The heat | 
that struck the hands and face was not greater than | 
that encounteged at the open door of a furnace or 


| close to a grate of burning coal. 


HOW SHE LOOKED. 


There are those who wear the mantle of pros- 
perity with grace and ease after a life of privation 


and hard work, and there are others to whose | 


shoulders it is not quickly adjusted. 


by seams running crosswise in such a 





A Western man who had been unsuccessful in | 
one venture after another at last made money in a | 
mine, and shortly after his wife and daughter were | 


seen riding in a handsome carriage behind a 
coachman. 


A person past whom the pair were driven noticed | 


ook of painful self-consciousness that over- 
the features of the miner’s wife as she sat 
| bolt upright, looking straight before her. 
“Now, ma,” came in clear tones from the daugh- 
= whose keen face was alive with enjoyment too 
to be concealed; “now, ma, can’t you loll 
back, Sat not look as if the water was b’ilin® over?” 


the 
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A UNIQUE PRESCRIPTION. 


A Virginia gentleman, during an athletic exercise 
|one day, felt a sudden pain, and fearing some 
internal injury, sent for a negro living on the 
plantation, who made pretensions to medical skill, 
to prescribe for him. 


The negro, having sagely investigated the case, 
says Healthy Home, prepared and administered a 
dose with the utmost confidence of a speedy cure. 

No relief being obtained, howev er, a regular 
physician was sent for, w ho, on arriving, inquired 
| of the negro what he had given. 

—_ promptly responded, “Rosin and alum, 
sir 
1 a did you give them for?” continued the 


“Why, ” replied Sambo, “de alum to draw de 
| parts togeder, and de rosin to solder ’em.” 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
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Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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cents, and 4 cents for 
let 


postage. 1 fine Cards and 5 Birthday Book 
No. 10.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. Fc or 50. cents, 25 
Cards, assorted, together with one of Marcus Ward’s Booklets. 





FOR TEACHERS 50 Beautiful Cards, no two alike, some fancy- 

. ahepee. for $1 .00, and # cents for postage. Better 

ocgorement, 82.00, and cents for postage. A very choice selection, 

3.00, and 20 cents for Dost age. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for 
postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. 


CHRI oth 9° 
STMAS, \ STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


NOVELTIES at 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and #1.00 each, for Birthda or Anniversary, which wil! be 
selected with care for different tastes and ‘ages. Iso, Boxes of Asso rvent Novelties, 
Cut-out Animals, Soldiers, ete., a 50 cents a box. baal and very attractive for children. 


P PER BY THE PO ND Sample sheets of paper and envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upward 
A U s with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents.’ 





SPECIAL OFFER. prilsoad station. mori your griiers we Riv itlende ana take advantage of 
is. Agents a rs should correspond witl ’ a 
ENGRAVED VISITING - -CARDS. RDS. | stintates Yu Tete “cok edt og a aye 2s 

Dies, Crests and tisfacti 


Sanden ‘Tae oy pen ne stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 
75 cents, $1 ach, sure to give satisfaction. 


\H.H. CARTER & CO., 5S Somerset St.(near Beacon), Boston. 





HE CHILD with its arm lovingly clasped 
around the bottle illustrates the love 
of children for Deliciously Flavored 


Rusifoam 


Its fragrance and purity win 
the youngest, and the elder bend 
to its delightful power and the 
charm it gives them in natural, 
white teeth. It is the daintiest 
Liquid Dentifrice known. 


AC 


We tell you all about RUBI- 
FOAM and the Care of the 
Teeth in a beautiful little book, 
which we mail free, and on 
request from readers of THE 
COMPANION will include a 
Perfumed Card advertising 
our celebrated Hoyt’s Ger- 
man Cologne. 


EPS THE TEETH WHITE THE BREATHS 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY, 
CONTAINS NO GRIT NO ACID” 
p NOR ANYTHING INJURIO 0 


Ds RECTIONS 





PRICE, 25° A SOTTLE 
£.W. HOYT. & oF: 


PROPRIETORS OF 


Price 25 cents, 
At Druggists. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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TRAINED NURSES AND NURSING 


IN ENGLAND. 
By Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian. 


(£ditorial Note. The Princess Christian is the second 
living daughter of Queen Victoria. She is an active 
philanthropist, and is president of the Royal Associa- 
tion for the Training of Nurses. This is the first article 
she has ever written for publication.) 


Among the many subjects which occupy the 
attention and enlist the sympathy of those who 
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A Hospital Nurse. 


desire to devote their energies to helping 





| homes; those who by special engagement attend 
| in private houses; and those who devote them- 
selves to the sick in the hospitals. 

The honor of having first suggested and carried 
out the idea of employing trained nurses, acting 
under organized supervision, to minister to the 
wants of the sick poor in their homes, is mainly, 
if not entirely, due to Mr. Rathbone, a philan- 
thropic member of the British Parliament. The 
movement received a powerful impulse when the 
| queen devoted the surplus of the sum which Was 
| subscribed by the Women of the United Kingdom, 
as a proof of their loyal devotion and affection on 
the occasion of her Jubilee, to the maintenance of 
nurses for the sick poor. 

The resulting organization, or institution, is 
presided over and controlled by a specially 
appointed committee, and has its headquarters in 
| London, in the home of an ancient foundation 
| known as St. Katherine’s. It was instituted by 

Queen Catherine, and in those days was a hospital. 

The Queen’s Jubilee Nursing 
Institute has branches in Scot- 
land and Ireland, both of which 
are doing excellent work. Many 
of the district nursing associa- 
tions have fulfilled the condi- 
tions of training required by 
the Queen’s Jubilee Institute, 
and have become affiliated to it. 
} The nurses who attend to 
patients among the well-to-do 
classes in their own houses 
differ widely as to training and 
efficiency. They all wear a 
professional dress, but the 
extent of their training varies 
from two to three months to 
as many years. Public opinion 
is, however, being gradually 
educated to expect some definite 
standard of efficiency. Moreover 
the number of nurse-training 
institutions and employment 
agencies which insist on a high 
standard is gradually increas- 
ing. The nurses employed in 
hospitals and trained in the 
institutions which are attached 
to many of them vary, as has 
already been mentioned, both 
as to training and efficiency, 
in a somewhat bewildering de- 
gree. But order and some 
approach to uniformity of 
standard are being gradually 
evolved out of the confusion 
which has hitherto been almost 
inevitable. 

The committee of the House 
of Lords which was appointed 
to inquire into the conditions 
and management of the great 
London hospitals has definitely 
pronounced that no nurse 
should be considered adequate- 
ly trained and entitled to re- 
ceive a certificate of efficiency 
} in less than three years. Before 
| that important judgment had 
been given, the Royal British 
Nurses’ Association, of which I 
have the happiness and privilege 
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view to the maintenance, for the benefit of the 
public and the medical profession, of its list of 
trained nurses. 

It is therefore confidently hoped that the time is 
not far distant when all those who employ nurses, 
and especially members of the medical profession, 
will decline to repose confidence in any nurses but 
those whose testimonials have undergone the 
searching scrutiny of the registration board of the 
Royal British Nurses’ Association. 

It must not be supposed that the functions of 
the association are limited to those which have 
just been mentioned. It devotes ‘much of its 
labor and one-fifth of its income to the relief of | 
members; that is, nurses who are, either through 
illness, accident or pecuniary losses, in need of 
help. 

Indirectly the association exercises a great and 
always increasing influence. It has powerfully 
contributed to raise the standard of education and 
training in many schools of nursing, not alone in 
the United Kingdom but also in our colonies. 

With what deep and warm interest we in 
England watch and note every step taken by our 
sisters of the great Western Continent, in the 
spheres allotted by Providence to their distinctive 
gifts, it would be scarcely possible for me to 


Even such apparently strong stems as those of the 
_gladiolus soon show the greenish slime and throw 
off the faint odor of decomposing vegetable 
matter. Under no circumstances should decom- 
posing vegetation be kept in living-rooms. 

While this is true in ail cases, it applies with 
greater force to apartments in which children play 
or sleep, and to those in which invalids stay. 
People who are sick are positively benefited by 
having flowers alongside the bed, for they give 
them something to look at, they soothe the tired 
eyes, quiet the weary brain and, if the scent be 
not too strong, make the air seem fresher. But 
those in charge of the sick must see to it that the 
flowers are fresh. mo 

Of course they need little attention the first day, 
nor is there danger from them the second day if 
they are carefully trimmed, if the water is changed 
and all the slime wiped off. But the third day 
they must be most carefully looked to, even in 
the case of such flowers as the gladiolus, which 
will open new buds. 

The faint odor of decaying stems is particularly 
offensive to the sick, for when people are ill they 
are sensitive to such things. Moreover, every 
physician wishes to banish malarial germs from 
the atmosphere of a sick-room. 





express; but let us one and all find support and 


encouragement in the mutual assurance that the | 


pursuit of great and noble ends is inspiring 
our hearts with generous emulations and knitting 
them together in sympathy. 


<9 —___ 


DANGERS FROM HOUSE PLANTS. 
By Cyrus Edson, M. D., 


Sanitary Superintendent of the Health Department of 
New York City. 


They may be the Lurking-Places of Microbes. 


There was at one time a widely spread belief 
that the growing of plants in rooms where people 
lived or slept was very unwholesome. Perhaps 
this belief has not wholly died out. A more 
curious error probably never obtained general 
credence. 

It may have arisen because most rooms, and 
especially sick-rooms, were foul and ill-ventilated 
a century ago. At that time many physicians 
had such a fear of draughts that they caused the 
rooms where the sick lay to be closed as tightly 
as possible. They encouraged the use of stoves, 
as if to still further exhaust the oxygen. The 
result was an atmosphere, still occasionally to be 
found in rural houses, which promoted disease. 

This gross error in medical treatment was a 
survival from the time when houses were so 
badly constructed that the difficulty was to keep 
the outside air out. The result of confining air 
was to make the well sick and the sick sicker. 
As common sense showed that something was 
wrong, people united to lay the blame on the 
plants, if any were in the room or growing near 
the windows. I can remember when the room 
always used for the sick was one near which 
neither flowers, shrubs nor trees grew. 

We have learned better now. We know that 
the leaves of plants absorb the carbonic acid of 
the air, retain the carbon and give forth the 
oxygen. The process is the reverse of that going 
on when animals breathe, for they take in the air, 
extract the oxygen, unite it with carbon to form 
carbonic acid and expel it in this form. 

While nothing can be said against the 
presence of healthy growing plants. in 





others, there is perhaps none more impor- 
tant than that of the care of the sick and 
suffering. Rich and poor alike must in 
the course of their lives come face to face 
with sickness in some form or other, and 
feel the need of a helping hand. 

The chord which Miss Nightingale struck 
when England’s wounded sons were lan- 
guishing in the East vibrated throughout 
the land, and awoke that powerful and 
wide-spread impulse which has gradually 
revolutionized the nursing of the sick, 
and raised it to the rank of a profession. 

England will never forget that at a time 
when the strongest prejudices existed 
against women taking an active part in 
public life and work, she it was who, 
with the help of a few devoted followers, 
laid down the lines of a new career for 
women which has proved to be of national 
importance and for the benefit of humanity 
in general. 

Although for long years Miss Night- 
ingale has been unable to take any active 
part in the work which is so specially her 
own, she cannot fail to look with infinite 
satisfaction on the results of her iabors, 
and to see on every hand persons of her 
own sex fulfilling efficiently, and with 
universal approval, a mission which was 
formerly regarded as both unbecoming and 
unwomanly. 

It is happily not as nurses alone, how- 
ever, that women claim to take an active 
part in great works of utility. As it is a 
subject which must engage the thoughtful attention 
of women of all countries, a short sketch of what 
has been done in England for the better care of 
sick persons may be of interest. 

Speaking generally, nursing has become divided 
into three great branches—those who, under the 
denomination of either Queen's Jubilee nurses or 
district nurses, visit the sick poor in their own 





houses, and while there is no chemical 
reason why they should not be kept in 
the rooms of the sick, there is yet a 
mechanical reason why their presence in 
the latter is undesirable. With but few 
exceptions the stems, leaves and flowers 
of plants have furzy surfaces. 

Now modern theories of disease turn 
largely on the idea of germs, or invisible 
particles which float in the air or lodge on 
walls or furniture. The germs are seeds 
of sickness; to destroy them we use disin- 
fectants. But the furzy surfaces of plants 
form capital resting-places for germs, and 
it would be difficult to apply disinfectants 
to germs on plants without destroying the 
plants themselves. 

Flowers in houses are anything but 
objectionable. Their exquisite coloring, 
graceful outlines and beautiful contrasts 
soothe the eye and give to the brain one 
of the most delightful, as well as one of 
the purest, of sensory pleasures. More 
than that, flowers exert on the young an 
absolute moral influence which is of very 
great value in their training. 

Those who love flowers and who care 
to have them about, generally keep them 
loose in water-vessels. I do not know 
why, but many people do not consider it 
necessary to change the water daily, and 











The Princess Christian. 


to be the president, decided to enforce the three 
years’ standard on its members, and on those 


or register. 
Within the present year the Lords of the 








also who might desire to be inscribed on its list, | 


a still greater number never trim the stems. 
This is all wrong, and not only on 
hygienic grounds. Cut flowers will retain 
their beauty much longer if the water is 
changed daily, the stems trimmed, and all portions 
that have a slimy look cut away. 

On hygienic grounds, however, there are much 


| stronger arguments for keeping water and flowers 


alike fresh. The vegetable substance in flower- 


Queen’s Privy Council have decided that it is for stems which are not woody, such as the stems of 
the public good that the association should be | the lily of the valley, the narcissus and the like, is 
incorporated by Royal Charter, with a special | exceedingly delicate and will rot very rapidly. 


* 
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WHEN THE “SCUD” RAN AWAY. 


There was trouble on the river when the Scud 
ran away. Imagine a great ice-yacht, with her 
hundreds of square feet of canvas, dumping her 
helmsman out and then flying wild over the 
frozen river in a fast but shifting wind. Dozens 
of other yachts were out; hundreds of skaters 
were on the ice and scores of teams. 

Like a huge white-winged bird. the big yacht 
started gently away after once coming about, and 
then shot off over the ice like a gleam of sunlight, 
bound straight for the farther shore.. Suddenly, 
when in midstream, the great sail swung inboard, 
the craft hovered with her nose in the wind fora 
moment, and then darted madly away up the 
river, all other ice-yachts hurrying out of her 
way. 

Frantically she dashed on until almost into 
the Streak, then capriciously came about again 
and ran faster than ever. It was an exciting time 
among the ice-yachtsmen. The fear-inspiring cry 
of ‘‘Runaway !”’ was shouted from all directions, 
and soon nearly every one in the neighborhood 
sought safety ashore. 

Meanwhile the flying of red flags warned 
yachtsmen at a distance of the runaway, whose 
white sails gleamed up the river one minute and 
down the river the next. No one could tell 
whither she would glide. That was why the ice 
was quickly deserted. 

Prompt action was taken by the club-men, who 
know just what to doin such an emergency. A 
small yacht, with three grim-looking, stalwart 
men aboard and flying a red flag, darted out of 
the cove by the club-house. ‘‘Ha! they are going 
to ‘police’ the runaway !’’ was the cry. 

It was exciting work, not unattended with 
danger, for the ‘‘police boat’? must overhaul and 
capture the runaway, a task that might occupy 
five minutes or as many hours. 

Hundreds of people gathered on the river-bank 
to watch the evolutions of the two yachts. Fora 
time the little craft chased the larger one in a vain 
attempt to overhaul her, and then by caprice of 
the wind the pursued yacht suddenly came about 
and flew toward the little one, as though bent 
upon ruthlessly running her down and killing her 
brave crew. 

But the bold fellows on the ‘police boat” were 
not frightened. Accustomed to such things, they 
simply luffed their yacht a little, and in a couple 
of minutes she was sailing abreast of the Scud, 
though several yards off from her. But in an 
attempt to haul alongside and put a helmsman on 
the fugitive, the *‘police boat’’ feli behind and the 
stern chase began anew. 

Thus went the pursuit, with ever-varying inter- 
est. Sometimes the small yacht was well distanced 
and her captain apparently discomfited. Then 
again the two yachts were skimming along 
abreast, the men on the ‘police boat’? having 
grappling-irons and hooks ready to fasten to the 
fugitive the instant they should come within 
reach of her. But a vagabond puff of wind 
would favor the Scud or put her suddenly about 
on the other tack, so that she again and again left 
her pursuer many yards behind. 

Thus went the chase from side to side of and up 
and down the river. But brains and skill are 
bound to win in the long run, so the excited 
crowds of spectators felt as they cheered the 
pursuers vigorously from time to time. 

Finally, as the runaway headed down the river 
at breakneck speed, the captain of the ‘police 
boat’”’ far below resolved to adopt desperate 
measures to effect a capture. He headed his 
yacht to cross the runaway’s anticipated course! 

‘“He’s going to run her down!” shouted the 
crowd on the shore. All breathlessly watched 
the two yachts as they shot forward, until the 
smaller one was almost directly in the course of 
the larger. 

Then she swung half-way around. An instant 
later the fugitive ran swiftly alongside, grappling- 
irons were effectively thrown, the two craft were 
fastened together and the runaway ice-yacht was 
under control. 

Then the crowds on shore cheered ! 

Esen HEISLEY- 
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A GIFT 


To Companion Subscribers. 


A Beautiful Calendar for 1896, illustrated by four richly colored pictures,—in size 74 by 103 inches,— 
will be given all old subscribers who renew their subscriptions, paying $1.75, 


the subscription price of the paper. 
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An uncolored copy of one of the pictures Ce = . 
of the Calendar, reduced in size. . Gy ai 


This Attractive Souvenir 


Will be an ornament in any home—for the centre-table or the mantel; when hung upon the sitting- 
room wall, or placed upon the writing-desk —and will be constantly 


useful through the whole year. 


Its Price at Retail is Fifty Cents. 


It is published by The Companion. To be given exclusively to Companion subscribers. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 201 Columbus Avenue. 











ARCADY. 


O where is Land of Aready! 
For thither would I haste away, 
So sore and torn this heart of me, 
By thorns and briars of work-a-day! 
The faltering feet and throbbing brain 
Are weary of the ceaseless gride, 
The shrill discord of worldly strain, 
And long in Aready to hide! 


There untempestuous waters flow, 
There waves in fugue mellifluous meet, 
There wingéd zephyrs gently blow, 
From many an odorous retreat. 
© loose me from the toil and task! 
Unbind my fetters, set me free, 
In_Peace, unvexed by care to bask 
"Neath leafy shade of Arcady! 


Away from guileful tongue and lip, 

My ees gossips be the leaves, | 
That whisper how the Fairies trip 

The sward, and dance among the sheaves,— 
Away from gay and gilded ha 

To Palace of the sky’s soft blue, 
Away from Fashion’s heartless thrall 

To hearts and hands, unstained and true,— 


Where lyrics from each bush and tree 
To blissful dreams enchant the ear, 


Respond in joyous sympathy, 
Where Pleasure’s cup fills to the brim :— 
O ho—set sail for Arcady! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
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showed that she fully understood the danger of 
the moment. Suddenly, with a great effort, she 
began to sing in a hoarse whisper, which could 
not be heard. Then she gained courage, and her 
sweet, childish voice rang out in Luther’s grand 
old hymn, familiar to every German from his 
cradle : 
“A mighty fortress is our God.” 

There was a silence like death. Then one 
voice joined the girl’s, and presently another and 
| another, until from the whole great multitude 
rose the solemn cry : 
“With force of arms we nothing can, 
| ‘ull soon are we o’erridden, 
But for us fights the godly Man 

God Himself hath bidden ; 

Ask ye His Name? 
Christ Jesus is His Name.” 
| A great quiet seemed to fall upon their hearts. 
They resumed their work with fresh zeal, and 
| before morning the joyful cry came up from the 
pit that the men were found—alive. 

Never was a word more in season than that 
child’s hymn. 


NIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE ALPS. 

In August, 1890, three members of the Alpine 
Club, Messrs. Slingsby, Solly and Smith, had a 
thrilling night adventure on the Dent Blanche, one 
of the very difficult peaks of the Alps. The trio 
were all expert mountaineers, well aware of what 
they had undertaken, and neglected no precautions; 
but some things cannot be provided against. They 
spent the previous night in a ruined mountain 
cabin, whence they set forth at a little before two 
o’clock in the morning on their long day’s task. 
They had no certainty of success, but as the day 
wore on and one bad place after another was 


| surmounted, their hopes rose, and finally, at four 


Monsieur Littré, a French scholar, whose great | 
work is the ‘Dictionary of the French Language,” 
on which he labored for many years, was a 
positivist in religion. He believed neither in the 
existence of God nor in the immortality of man. 
When, in 1871, he was admitted to the French 
Academy, the celebrated Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans, protested against his admission by with- 
drawing from his seat. 

Legouvé, another member of the Academy, a 
famous author of novels, plays and poems, and 
also a free-thinking agnostic, once told an anecdote 
about Littré which attracted the attention of the 
editor of the New York Christian Advocate. He 
wrote to Legouvé, asking if the anecdote was true. 
The following came in reply: ‘This history is 
absolutely correct.”’ 

This is the story: ‘‘Legouvé says that shortly 
after Littré’s daughter was born he (Littré) said 
to his wife: 

‘**My dear, you are a good Christian. Bring 
up your daughter in the ways of religion and 
piety which you have always followed; but I 
must exact one condition, and that is that when 
she is fifteen years of age you will bring her to 
me. I will then explain my views to her, and she 
can choose for herself.’ 

‘‘The mother accepted the condition, years rolled 
on, the fifteenth birthday of the child soon came, 
and the mother entered her husband's study. 

““*You remember, what you said to me, and 
what I promised,’ said she. ‘Your daughter is 
fifteen years old to-day. She is now ready to listen 
to you with the respect and confidence due to the 
best of fathers. Shall I bring her in?’ 

«Why, certainly,’ replied Littré. ‘But for what 
special reason? Toexplain to her my views! Oh 
no, my dear; no, no. You have made of her a 
good, affectionate, simple, straightforward, bright 
and happy creature. Happy, yes; that is the 
word that in a pure being describes every virtue. 

‘*¢And you fancy that I would cover all that 
happiness and purity with my ideas! Pshaw! 
my ideas are good enough for me. Who can say 
that they would be good for her? Who can say 
that they would not destroy or at least damage 
your work? Bring her in, so that I may bless 
you in her presence for all that you have done for 
her, and so that she may love you more than 
ever.” 

**T, too,’ added Legouvé, at the close of his 
little anecdote, ‘have around me believers whom I 
love, and I should consider myself a criminal if 
{ troubled their religious convictions with my 
doubts and my objections, especially when I know 
that they find in those convictions nothing but 
joy, consolation and virtue.’ ”” 


<-o- 
A GIRL’S SONG. 


At the time of the terrible accident a year or 
two ago at the coal-mines near Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, several men were buried for three days, 
and all efforts to rescue them proved unsuccessful. 
A spectator wrote : 

The majority of the miners were Germans. | 
They were in a state of intense excitement, caused | 
by sympathy for the wives and children of the | 
buried men and despair at their own balked | 
efforts. | 

A great mob of ignorant men and women assem- | 
bled at the mouth of the mine, on the evening of | 
the third day, in a condition of high nervous | 
tension which fitted thes for any mad act. A/| 
sullen murmur arose that it was folly to dig | 
farther, that the men were dead, and this was | 
followed by cries of rage at the rich mine-owners, 
who were in no way responsible for the accident. 

A hasty word or gesture might have produced | 
an outbreak of fury. Standing near me was a| 
little German girl, perhaps eleven years old. Her 





pale face and frightened glances from side to side | hungry and leaped out of its scabbard at the! six or eight inches of the snake, and then quickly 


o’clock in the afternoon, they stood on the summit, 
in a little cloud. 


At that hour, with the descent to be made before 
dark, they could not stay, and in less than a minute 
were on their return. By and by an occasional 
flash of lightning played about one of the distant 
peaks, and soon afterward a dark cloud crept up 
ominously behind another peak. 

The men made such haste as they could, and at 
six o’clock were almost out of their difficulties. 
Before them was a bad stretch of only a hundred 
and fifty feet, beyond which they would have little 
trouble, no matter how the weather might turn. 

Suddenly it grew dark. A dense cloud had fallen 
upon them. heir ice-axes and gloves emitted 
sparks, and their hair stood out straight. The 
sparks gave out no heat, nor was there any hissing, 
but one of the men, who wore a felt them 
vibrating in a way he did not like, and so tucked 
them under his Hat. 

Ordinarily the axes would have been put aside 
under such conditions, but now this was not to be 
thought of. The men must cross that one hundred 
and fifty feet without delay, and at all risks; and to 
that end the axes must be kept. 

Steadily and carefully the men worked, every 
step requiring time and caution, when all at once 
the whole mountainside seemed to ablaze, “and 
at the same time there was a muzzled, muffled, or 
suppressed peal of thunder, apparently coming out 
of the interior of the mountain.” 

Solly and Smith exclaimed in the same breath, 
“My axe is struck,” and naturally each of them let 
his axe go. 

With only one axe there was no going forward, 
and the trio waited for the storm to pass, while 
Smith asked his companions to look at his neck, 
exactly half-way round which the lightning had 
burned a dark band an inch and a quarter wide. 

The storm lasted so long that it became hopeless 
to proceed, though, if the men could have crossed 
the next hundred and fifty feet, they could have 
goes down to the hut even in the dark. It was 

ard fortune, but there was no help for it. 

They had warm clothing, plenty of food, and a 
lantern. Smith “managed to get a capital hitch” 
for the rope—for the party was of course roped 
together—and lashed them to the rock, where they 
were to pass the night on a steep ledge varying 
from a foot and a half to two feet in width. 

Their situation may be appreciated from Mr. 
Slingsby’s account of it. “So Wy who sat at the 
bottom, had a loose piece of riable rock which 
supported one foot. I was in the middle, with my 
knees up to my chin, on a steep slope, but was 
supported by Solly’s back, and by a singularly 
sharp little stone on which I squatted. Smith leaned 
with his back against a corner, and with his knees 
ogee my back.” Pretty narrow quarters for an 
all-night vigil! 

Several brief showers of snow and hail fell, but 
happily there was no rain. The wind rose, and 
whistled Lye = the crags above, but was partly 
shut off by a ledge. The men kept their hands and 
feet moving, especially after two o’clock, when the 
sky cleared and the cold became intense. Mean- 
while, Smith imagined that Solly was a man of 
another name, and so addressed him all night long, 
a hallucination supposed to be the result of the 
electric shock. 

At five o’clock they ate breakfast, and soon caught 
sight of the lost axes half-embedded in hard snow 


at some distance below, and with much difficulty | 


one of them was recovered by Solly, while his 
companions kept their perch till he returned. 

It was still too cold for them to proceed safely, 
and they stayed upon the ledge till eight o’clock. 
Then, warmed and limbered y the sun, they 
entered upon the work of cross ng the bad one 
hundred and fifty feet which had held them prison- 
ers, and after much difficulty—cutting steps in the 
ice as they went—they found themselves safe and 
sound on the other side, where they made such 
haste as they could to the base, thinking especially 
of the alarm of their friends, some of whom they 


| thousand years, and which had absorbed, as they 








| foreigner ten cents. 





presently met coming up the mountain in search of | 


them. 
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THE SWORD. 


Mr. Baverstock, an English scholar, recently 
lectured in London upon the sword, detailing some 
of the countless legends and superstitions with 
which that weapon was surrounded in the days 
when fighting was the principal occupation of life. 
So highly was the sword esteemed that Mohammed, 


in the Koran, declared it to be “The key to heaven | 


and hell.” 


The warrior or knight gave a name to his sword; | 
he vowed at the altar never to draw it in a false | 


cause; 


it was his companion and friend; and | 


descended from father to son for many genera- | 


tions. 


da 
believed. 

One sword, named Brother of the Lightning, had 
a golden hilt inscribed with magic words. In times 
of peace these were said to be illegible, but before 
a battle “they glowed red as blood.” 


It was believed, too, that a sword after long use | inspecting the object before him. 
Many famous swords | firmer hold of the tree with one arm, and wrapped 


acquired a life of its own. 
were said to utter cries before battle, and after a 
weapon had killed fivescore men it became blood- 


It is no wonder that in those superstitious | 
s legends gradually clustered about it, and were | 


approach of a foe. Certain swords were said to 
refuse to give a wound in a bad cause; among 
these was the brand Excalibur, which was given 
to ae | Arthur by a spirit, and which Richard 
Ceur de Lion professed to own. 

The — of Conyers, in England, won their 
estates and have held them for centuries by virtue 
of their possession of an old falchion with which, 
according to tradition, they asserted that a knight, 
their ancestor, slew the famous Dragohb of Wantley. 
There are no knights nor dragons now, but the 
family still cherishes the falchion. 

In the East a superstitious reverence is still paid 
to the sword. The Daimios of Japan, when they 
voluntarily surrendered their rank kept, as a rule, 
the wonderful blades which had been handed down 
from father to son, in some cases for more than a 


believed, some of the character and life of the 
family that had owned them. 

We look upon these superstitions as idle and 
foolish. We live in an age of peace. A man goes 
out to fight the battle of life not with a sword but 
with his wit and tongue. Does he use these in 
no false cause, but only for truth and honor? 
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THE WAKENING IN THE FOREST. 


Over the steep the day begins to rise, 
To gild the serious tops of pine and fir, | 
Whose nnewse ee signals leap from spur to spur 

As blush on blush lights up the empty skies. } 


Now the finch whistles, now the thrush replies ; 
Foot behind foot, the forest creatures stir, 
And, brushing light through bay and juniper, 
Each to its haunt and loved dominion hies. | 


How sweet to these the fresh-faced opening Day! 
Sweet though the dark,and sweet the dreamless rest, | 
Earth and its aims and joyful cares are best, 

And the bright dawn is best for such as they! 


New-born they wake, all ignorance and play, | 
By no past griefs or future fears oppressed, 
Leave the green floor their nimble limbs have pressed, | 
And through the sheltering covert bound away! | 


DoRA READ GOODALE. 
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SHE WAS POLITE. 


The Cincinnati 7ribune reports a somewhat 
improbable but mildly amusing anecdote of a 
dentist and his servant. It happened, as the story 
runs, that on the very day of the servant’s engage. 
ment by the dentist she had had a tooth filled at 
another office just round the street corner. Her 
new master gave her a long and minute set of 
instructions, laying particular stress upon the 
importance of treating callers politely. 

“My patients are many of them wealthy and 
aristocratic,” he said, ‘and besides, people are apt 
to be in a pretty nervous and sensitive state when 
ar have occasion to see a dentist. The least thing 
will annoy them.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the new girl. | 





“They may be suffering terribly.” 

Yes, sir.’ 

The servant turned out to be a very good one, 
faithful, attentive and competent. In the course of 
a few months, however, the doctor began to miss 
some of his old patients, and to wonder a good deal 
over the frequency with which some of them failed 
to keep their engagements. One day he was talking 
the matter over with his wife at the table. 

“Is it thelady with the green carriage 
yellow-legged footman you mean, sir?” 
the girl, who had been — 

“Yes, that’s the one; Mrs. R. She hasn’t been 
here for months,” answered the doctor. 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl, “you were out when she 
called the last time.” 

“You are sure you treated her politely?” 

“Oh yes, sir. I sent her round the corner to 
Doctor Blank. He’s a first-class dentist.” 

The doctor nearly choked with surprise. 

“Oh, he’s a good dentist,” repeated the girl, with 
charming simplicity. ‘I have often been to him.” 

“And you have sent others to him?” 

“Yes, sir, I always send them to him when you 
are notin. It’s only polite, sir.” 

The dentist is picking = his practice again, and 
the too polite servant has found a new place. 


and the 
inquired 


— 
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PAYING FOR THE HONOR. 


In China it is believed that people should pay 
according to theirmeans. The one barber in Peking 
who understands the foreign mode of hair-dressing 
charges a foreign minister half a dollar, a secretary 
of legation twenty-five cents, and an unofficial 
Natives pay about half a cent 
for the same service. So says Mr. Holcombe, in 
his book, “The Real Chinaman,” and he adds this 
bit of personal experience : 


In pacing through Japan I once had occasion to 
employ a Chinese chiropodist residing there. His 
charges, so he declared, were five cents to his 
fellow-Chinese, ten cents to an ordinary Japanese, 
and half a dollar to all other foreigners. In the 
course of the conversation, while he was at work, 
he said: 

“T hear that our Chinese minister came to this 
hotel to-day. 0 ace know whom he came to see?” 

“Oh, yes,” said I, “he came to call on me.” 

“Then you must be an official,” said the China- 
man. 

I modestly admitted such to be the fact, and the 
conversation drifted to other subjects. When the 
man’s labors were concluded he demanded a dollar, 
in the fate of his own statement that his regular 
charge to all foreigners, excepting Japanese, was 
fifty cents; and he enforced his claim by this 
argument: 

“Sposey 
b’long all same he. 
pay one dollar all same. 


that China minister come see you, you 
You b’long same he, you makey 
That b’long ploper.” 


ee 


MONKEY AND COBRA. 


The sagacity which many animals display when 
dealing with snakes is one of the remarkable things 
in nature. An intelligent puppy knows, somehow, 
that snakes may be venomous, and treats them 
accordingly. If he attacks a snake, he does it with 
a series of quick jumps and recoils, and continually 
jerks his head upward to avoid a possible dart 
from the snake. 


A horse kills a snake by leaping upon it with all 
four feet kept together, so that the snake’s fangs 
can find nothing but the horny hoof to strike into. 
The knowledge of these special tactics is a part of 
the instinct of all animals. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
gives an interesting description of a monkey’s 
attack on a deadly cobra in India. The serpent 
was coiled up on the ground under a tree. The 
monkey slowly left his perch in the forks of the 
tree, and quietly, with great caution, moved down- 
ward until he had approached within about two | 
feet of the reptile. 

He looked like a solemn old man, curiously 
moving his head from side to side, as if closely 
Then he took a 


his tail closely around the trunk. 
He reached forth his hand until it was within 





withdrew it. I was excited, and wondered if he 
knew the dangerous character of his adversary. 
Was he playing unknowingly with death? 

The hand of the monkey again moved toward 
the venomous reptile. Was he going to seize the 
creature? Suddenly, like a lightning flash, the 
monkey grasped the cobra around the neck, close 
to the head, in such a manner that it could not bite, 
while the snake’s body encircled the monkey’s 
arm. 

An astonishing scene followed. The snake 
hissed loudly; the monkey chattered and screeched 
and danced and leaped in frantic delight. He 
would stop his wild contortions, and seriously 
examine the snake’s head and eyes and protruding 
tongue, and again grin and dance about. 

After he had had enough of this sport, he began 
to rub the head of the serpent on the hard ground, 
and continued to do this, with repeated serious 
inspections of his work, until he had rubbed the 
head of the cobra entirely off. Then, with much 

leeful chattering, he dropped the still writhing 
fody, and scampered away to join his companions 
in a neighboring grove. 


ee 


**PRETTY WELL, CONSIDERING.’ 

Old Mrs. Parlin had reached the age of ninety- 
three years, and her two daughters, both women of 
nearly sixty, were often heard to say that the old 
lady “took as much comfort as anybody.” Their 
unchanging affection failed to see the changes that 
were so pathetically apparent to others: 

“Juno Ann and I don’t get about so much as we 


| would like to, on account of mother,” Mrs. Patten 


remarked, in response to an invitation to visit a 
relative in a neighboring town. “You see Juno 
Ann, living next Scar as she does, takes about as 
much care of mother as I do, so it sort of ties us 


| both.” 


“Isn’t your mother well?” 

“Yes, land sakes, mother’s as well as can be; or 
she would be, if ’twa’n’t for her age. I tell ’em 
mother enjoys as much as most of ’em. She can’t 
see as well as she used to, of course; fact is*she 
can’t see much of any; but she’s real well.” 

“Mother don’t seem to hear so well as she did,” 
ventured Juno Ann, “but I s’pose that’s no more 
than natural.” 

“She’s a dreadful smart woman, if she is my 
mother,” rejoined Mrs. Patten; “and it’s wonderful 
for a woman of her age.” 

“I suppose she enjoys going about to see the 
neighbors?” sugpoeed the visitor. 

“Pity sake! other hasn’t set foot out of the 
house for more’n two years; we wouldn’t dare 
trust her. The rheumatism has sort of crippled 
her up; but besides that, I don’t see but she seems 
about as smart as ever; don’t you think she does, 
Juno Ann?” 

“Yes, she seems real well, considering her age. 
Her food don’t agree with her, and she don’t relish 
her meals as well as she might, but beyond that she 
gets along real well,” replied Juno. 

“I suppose, she likes to have people run in and 
visit with her as well as ever,” remarked the visitor. 

“Well, she would like to see poor as well as 
ever, mother would, if she had her faculties; but 


| you see, she don’t seem to sense much, most of the 


time; if it wa’n’t for that she’d take a sight of 
comfort seeing folks. But she’s able to sit up in 
bed considerable, and she seems comfortable except 
when her rheumatism sets in, or when she has one 
of her sinking spells. Juno Ann and I are real 
thankful that mother keeps as well as she does.” 


eS 


**DON’T FORGET THAT.” 


It is the business of a waiter to please his cus- 
tomers, and it ought to be part of a customer’s 
business to be considerate and reasonable. A man 
who knew just what he wanted, and liked to show 
that he knew it, came down to the dining-room of a 
hotel, according to the Kansas City Star, and while 
sipping at a tumbler of water proceeded to order 
his breakfast. 


“Bring me a pot of coffee,” he said. “And mind, 
it must be hot—hot and strong—don’t forget to 
have it strong. Anda sirloin steak, rare; remember, 
have it rare and no fat. I can’t bear the sight of 
fat in the morning.” 

“Yessir, yessir. No fat,” replied the waiter. 

“And bring me some dry toast, hot, mind a 
hot toast, and have it made from stale bread. I 
don’t want it toasted outside and soggy within. 
Now, don’t forget that.” 

“No, sir; all right, sir; not soggy inside, sir,” 
echoed the waiter. 

“And some sliced tomatoes,” continued the man. 
“And take the chopped ice off the tomatoes and 
drain them. I want them dry, you understand, 
dry. Now, don’t forget that.” 

“Allright, sir. Tomatoes must be dry.” 

“And, let’s see! Yes, bring me some fried eggs. 
Fresh eggs, you know, perfectly fresh. And I 
want them fried on one side only. Don’t forget 


that.” 
“Yessir; fried on one side. Which side, sir?” 
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HE FOUND HIS FINGER. 


At the battle of Chickamauga, in September, 
1863, John Sammons, a soldier in the Confederate 
army, was loading his rifle behind a big oak-tree 
when a bullet hit his gunstock, and carried away 
two joints of the forefinger of his right hand. The 
dismembered part dropped to the ground, and 
Sammons made his way to the rear, stanching the 
wound as best he could. 


Then, when the war closed, he returned home 
and went to work, “charging up his maimed hand,” 
as the Atlanta Constitution says, in telling the 
story, “to the losses of the Confederacy.” 

Thirty-two years passed, and he paid a visit to 
the famous field, which the government has turned 
into a grand national pafk. The tree behind which 
he ha _— was large and conspicuous, and he 
had little difficulty in finding it. Almost instine- 
tively he put himself into the position he had 
occupied during the battle, and suddenly it occurred 
to him to look for his finger. 

He stooped, turned over the leaves, and sure 
enough, there werethe bones. They had lain there 
undisturbed ever since the fight. ith a strange 
feeling he picked them up, satisfied himself of their 
identity, ——— them in his handkerchief, and 
carried them home, where he shows them as a war 
relic. 
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INSTRUCTIVE. 


Every one’s standard of measurement is based 
upon his own uses; the people of the Southwest 
measure distances by “looks” or hilltops; the 
European peasant by hours’ walks, and the Arab 
by hours’ rides. The loafer of the great cities has 
a standard of his own. 


Not long ago a lady in an Eastern city asked a 
man how far it was to a certain railroad station. 
She didn’t observe until after she had spoken that 
he was somewhat under the influence of liquor. 

“All you’ve got to do, mum,” said the man, sum- 
moning his latent politeness, “‘is to keep right on 
a street; it’s just five beer-saloons from 
nere ! 



































WHO AM I? 


My face is as round as yours, little girl, 
But I have no eyes to see. 
My hands are busy the livelong day, 
As busy as they can be. 
Sometimes I speak that you may know 
How fast the hours and minutes go! 
AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 
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NETTIE’'S MARSHMALLOWS. 


She hid the marshmallows in her basket when | 
she heard a step on the stairs. Yes, that is what 
Nettie did, so that Grace should not see them. | 

If Grace had come sooner they might 
have toasted them together at the fire, but 
now they were almost gone, and the few 
that were left would be nice for Nettie 
herself, when evening came and Grace had 
gone to the lecture. 

So she hid them in her basket and sat 
down at the table with her history. It was 
well the book happened to be right side up, 
for there was no time to turn it before Grace 
stood in the room. 

“How hot you look!’’ she exclaimed; 
‘just as if you had been sitting over the 
fire.’ 

“It is rather warm here,”’ said Nettie, 
wondering whether the long knitting-needle 
she had used was in sight. But a glance 
down at her pocket showed that it was not. 

Grace began to study her own lessons 
diligently, and in trying to finish an exercise 
was late at the supper-table. Then when 
she had only half-eaten her supper the 
friends called who were to take her to the 
lecture, and she could not delay them, so 
she hastily put a few crackers in a paper 
bag and thrust it into her pocket. 

‘Just to have by me in case I faint by 
the way,”’ she said, laughing, as she went. 

Aunt Robina, thinking Nettie would be 
lonely, took her sewing after supper and 
went up-stairs to keep the child company. 
So Nettie postponed toasting the rest of the 
marshmallows and left them in the basket. 
When Grace came home Aunt Robina went 
down, and then it was bedtime. 

“IT am so hungry!"’ said Grace; ‘‘and I 
hadn’t a chance to touch my crackers.” 

So she took a couple from the paper, ate 
them hastily, tossed the rest on the table 
and was soon in bed. 

But Nettie sat up later to sew a new 
elastic into her hat. To find the elastic she 
had to take everything out of her basket, 
and being sleepy, she afterward went to bed 
leaving her basket open, and her marsh- 
mallows in a paper bag not far from Grace's 
cracker bag. 

In the mid hours of the night Nettie 
awoke suddenly. There was something in 
the room, she was sure of that; and pres- 
ently a little creepy, crawly, nibbly sound 
was heard which led her to awaken Grace. 

“It’s a moose!’’ said Grace, sleepily. 

“A what ?’’ exclaimed Nettie. 

‘““Why,”’ said Grace, ‘don’t you know 
what cook calls them? She told me to-day 
she knew there were mooses in the house. 
That is a moose!”’ 

Then they lay listening. 

“It is over by the table,’ 
‘it will get my crackers.”’ 

Nettie did not say what she thought, 
that it would get her marshmallows, but she 
sprang out of bed, ran across the room in the 
moonlight, caught up both paper bags, thrust 
them into her basket, brought the basket back 
with her and put it in the chair by the window. 

“IT wouldn’t take all that trouble for an old 
graham cracker!’’ said Grace. Then they both 
tried to go to sleep. 

But in a few minutes the nibbling sound began 
again, and this time—oh, horror !—it was proceed- 
ing from the chair by the window. Grace 
giggled. 

‘‘Nettie!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it was in the cracker 
bag, and you’ve picked it up and put it in your 
basket!" 

Nettie sprang upagain. The moonlight streamed 
in through, the window on the chair. Opening 
the basket, she gathered the upper end of the 
cracker bag tightly in her fingers and lifted it out, 
unable to repress a little nervous shudder as she 
felt there was something round and heavy in the 
bag that should not be there. 

‘“Now,” said Grace, “put the bag out on the 
sill, and shut the window down on the end you 
are holding, so it will keep it fast, and then come 
back to bed. We can see what to do with the 
mouse in the morning.” 

Nettie obeyed orders, closed her basket again 
and crept into bed. They lay awake a long time 


’ 


said Grace; 


talking over the lecture and were surprised that | grandma ? 
they could hear the mouse rustle about, but it | of walking on stilts, and it’s very innocent sort | 
was soon still, and they decided that it had either | of fun if they don't get hurt.”’ 





gone to sleep or gnawed a hole through the paper 
and dropped to the ground. 

In the morning the mouse was gone, but a little 
rent in the bag showed a way of escape, and the 
girls did not care as long as it was out-of-doors, 
and not in their room. 

They were almost ready for school, when Nettie 
went to get her gloves out of her basket. Grace, 
who was just going down-stairs, turned back on 
hearing a wild shriek of terror, and saw Nettie 
standing on a chair, shaking her dress and pulling 
off her jacket. 

“It's on me! 
tically. 

“No, there it goes!’’ exclaimed Grace, as a 
sleek, brown mouse darted almost in front of her, 
and then disappeared down a little hole by the 
bureau. 

The basket had fallen to the floor, and Grace 
now helped Nettie to pick up her gloves, her 
purse, her pencils and the torn paper bag, from 
which marshmallows were dropping. 

“T was toasting some yesterday,” 
Nettie, going straight to what she felt to be the 


It’s on me!"’ she cried, fran- 


confessed | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


left to do any good, and like a greedy thing, | 
hid them.”’ 

‘‘“Never mind,’’ said Grace, “‘I didn’t lay it up 
against you, though I knew it the minute I came 
into the room and saw the bit of white dust on 
your chin.” 

“There, it just shows thege is no use in being 
mean !"’ exclaimed Nettie, ‘and it stings me right 
in my heart because I was selfish.”’ 


Mary L. B. BrRancnu. 
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A WISE CONCLUSION. 


Mercy Mehetabel Martha Maria 

Was always too fond of playing with fire; 

She burned her fingers and burned her toes, 

Till once she scorched the tip of her nose; 

Then Mercy Mehetabel Martha Maria 

Said, “Never again will I play with fire!” 
EMMA C. DowD. 


Oe -— 
Potty (aged five): “I aint going!’’ Dolly 
(aged seven): ‘Don't say ‘aint,’ Polly; there 


sensitive point, ‘‘and then there weren't enough | aint any such word.” 


V 
Yi 


Hf 


vet 
Vf 


wry 








Dull Times. 


THE GREATEST DAY OF ALL. 


Talk about Washington’s birthday! 
Talk about Thanksgiving day! 

Or even the merry Christmas, 
Or Fourth o’ July, the gay! 

They’re all very grand and glorious, 
But we know a grander one. 

I know (wee Philip’s father), 
And Philip knows (my son). 

It comes just once in a lifetime, 
And that was to-day, by chance. 

You can hardly guess what happened; 
Why, Philip put on pants! A. H. D. 
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JOHNNY'S STILTS. 


“Just look at that boy!’’ exclaimed Grandma 


Grandma gave another little sniff. “Boys are 
queer,”’ she said. 

Johnny kept on practising every day, till ina 
short time he could go quite fast, while grandma 
would look out now and then and say how foolish 
it was. 

One day it rained and rained from morning till 
night, and Johnny had to stay in the house 
because his every-day shoes leaked so badly, and 
mamma said it was too cold to go barefoot. 

Just before supper-time mamma discovered that 
the tea-caddy was quite empty; and what was to 
| be done, for how could grandma get along without 
| her cup of tea ? 

“T’ll go after it, mamma,”’ said Johnny. 
“But you'll get your feet so wet,”’ said mamma. 
‘Ho, I won't get my feet wet!’’ Johnny cried; 


Peters, with a contemptuous sniff, dropping her | and running out into the shed, he got his stilts 
knitting in her lap and peering out the window at | and was soon stalking off in the wet grass. 


Johnny, who was painfully stalking about the 
yard on stilts. 


‘“‘What’s the sense of walking on them things, | about the stilts. 


So grandma had her cup of tea the same as 
| ever, and after that she didn't say anything more 
CAROLINE ARNOLD. 


when it would be a sight easier to walk on the | 


ground? It’s perfectly ridic’lous!’’ and 
knitting-needles flew faster than before to make 
up for lost time. 
Mamma looked out the 
laughed good-naturedly. 
“Tt does look rather 


window, too, 


useless, doesn’t it, 


her | 


and | gizzard he 


But I guess boys always have a time | 
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| HARoLp’s eyes opened widely while Maggie 


| dressed the chicken, and when she opened the 
ran to his mamma, crying, “O 
mamma, come quick, and see! Maggie has found 
Biddy’s pocketbook.”’ 

‘““Wuy, mamma,” said little Walter, ‘“‘a snake 
| is only a tail with eyes in it!’ 





| 
| 


| 
| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
| A BEVY OF GIRLS. 


} 
| Here’sa bevy of girls. In each line one’s concealed, 
If you earnestly search, they’ll ail stand revealed! 

That turret is a belfry, we think it is too high. 

Did you sell them many goods when they came in 

to buy? 

There are none just now in, if red ones will not do. 
| “Why, there,” said she, “is what I want, a delicate 
} sky-blue!” 
| The flower called the cornel I always here have 
| found, 

On top of that high crag, nests of eagles do abound! 
Once, about the old farm I ran daily to and fro, 
But when I studied grammar I always found it slow. 


| 
| 


| Oh yes, in recital I ceded you the palm! 
| But sing, lady, sing, a hymn or a psalm, 
Or that carol in E flat, that will do as well. 
Do you think that ever art can nature’s charm 
excel? 
And are you well entirely? Your brother I 
have seen, 
He lent me books and papers, and a lovely 
magazine. 
Would you like a caramel? I a supply laid 
in, 
That is certainly diaphonous,—which means, 
that’s rather thin! 
Who’s that smart, handsome man that I see? 
But watch him strut, how vain he must be! 
If he sees us and bows, shall we bow to him? 
Oh yes, there is no need of our being too prim! 
He’s quite the hero; say, he’s coming very 
near. 
© girls, be quiet! Stop, he liable is to hear. 
W ould such a man dare face a formidable foe? 
If you find us tell as many as you knew. 


He thinks this is Arcadian, a life truly ideal. 
It is too firm a belief to doubt of its being real. 
It was a pleasant slumber that you chanced 

to break. 
Where is the parcel I am to take? 
1s the odor a pleasant one? We think it fine. 
Good-by, | am yours truly, the girl that’s in 

this line. 

2. 
CHARADES. 


The first of insects is an annoyance to 
many people; others are disturbed by the 
sound of a second on the street; but either 
might serve to break the monotony of a life 
entirely my whole. 


3. 
SOME OF OUR FATHERS. 


1, The Father of his Country. 

2. The Father of English-Poetry. 

3. The Father of English Grammar. 
4. The Father of English Printing. 
5. The Father of Medicine. 

6. The Father of History. 

7. The Father of Epic Poetry. 

8. The Father of Waters. 


4. 
SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 


Supply the missing words in the following 
quotations; their initials will spell a season 
able word. 


“«__. will come of nothing.” 

“_- oc cupation’s gone.” 

“«“_- is bold and goodness never fearful.” 
“«——- Why hath a wherefore.” 
“Sweet is nobility’s true badge. 
“Make haste; the —— foot before.” 
“Evermore thanks, the of the poor” 
“The —— fruit first falls.” 








5. 
ANAGRAMS, 
Some Famous War-Ships. 


1. Rice, marm. 

2. Is not Nic out, T. ? 

3. Greek Sara. 

4. La! a “Maba!” 

5. Oh! I mob hard men.—C, R. 
6. Tin-room. 


6. 

BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Example: Ace, pace, space, 
One day I fished, and my luck was 

I sat in the rain by a quiet —, 
And, to cheer me, a song "gan soft te ——., 

“A bite!” alas, in a towering » 

| The fish I flung, with jerk too . 
And I, ah me! there was heard a ——. 











And down the bank, smooth as an——, 
Myself, my song and my brand-new —— 
And my spick and span (tho’ empty) —— 
| Together tumbled. When I crawled —, 
I vowed, with temper put to . 
| No more in the rain would I fish for ——! 





7. 

PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

| Throwing a 1, 2,3, 4 5,6a4,5,6o0r7,8 7,8, 9 
| could hardly be called a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and would 
not make one a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 








| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


ie me 4. Penn. 
5. Washington. 6. Garfield, 7. 
| @. 1. Irrigate. 2. Congregate. 3. Propagate. 4. 
| Variegate. 5. Instigate. 6. Expurgate. 7. Abne 
| gate. 8. Adrogate. 9. Frigate. 10. Vulgate. 11. 
| Aggregate. 12. Surrogate. 13. Objurgate. 14: Dero 
gate. 15. Ligate. 16. Ablegate. 
| 8. “Daily, hourly loving and giving 
| In the poorest life makes heavenly living.” 
| —Rose Terry Cooke. 
4. “Then followed that beautiful season, 
| Called by the pious Acadian peasants the summer 
| of All Saints; 
| Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light, 
and the landscape 
Lay as if new created in all the freshness of child- 
hood.” —Evangeline. 
“What visionary tints the year puts on, 
When falling leaves falter through motionless air 
| Or numbly cling and shiver to be gone.” 
—Indian Summer Reverie. 
| §&. Mercury in a thermometer. 
6. Sage, angelus, lane, Luna, 
languages. 


Lee. 
Burr. 


Lincoln, 2. Sherman. 3. 


gale, angels, 
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SPECULATION IN Corton.—Last year’s Ameri- 
can cotton crop was the largest ever gathered, and 
the usual result of a too copious supply followed. 
The average price was the lowest ever known, 
and at one time the price in New York was but 
little more than five cents for ‘‘«middling uplands,” 
or searcely more than one-half the average price a 
few years ago. This vear, as every one admits, 
the crop is to be much smaller. Several months 
ago speculators foresaw that the price must | 
advance largely, and they began to buy. The | 
price did advance, now steadily, now spasmodi- | 
cally, with growing excitement at all the exchanges 
where cotton is bought and sold. 

THe CULMINATION OF THE SPECULATION.— 
On October 17th the price of cotton reached and 
passed nine and one-fourth cents, which was fully 
sixty per cent. higher than the lowest point before 
the speculation began. Then came a sudden and 
alarming break and a scramble to sell. Cotton 
quickly declined a half-cent a pound. In one day 
the sales at the New York cotton exchange 
exceeded eight hundred thousand bales, or more 
than one-tenth of the whole American crop. The 
crash was foretold with great confidence by men 
who have watched similar wild speculations. In 
this case a considerable advance in price was 
justified by the shortness of the crop, and the 
results of reckless speculation were less disastrous 
than they sometimes are. 

Tue Race Qvestion.—The South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention has voted to strike out 
the section in the declaration of rights which said 
that “‘the right of citizens of this state to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude.’’ 
It also struck out the section saying that ‘‘neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
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have been once convicted, shall exist in this 
state.”’ These principles, however, are imbedded | 
in the Federal Constitution. 

A Roya “FALiine Ovt.’’—There has been , 
misunderstanding between King Carlos of Portu- | 
gal and King Humbert of Italy, which has caused | 
a suspension of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries. King Carlos explained that he 
could not make a visit to King Humbert, as he 
had proposed, without incurring the displeasure 
of the pope and causing the recall of the papal 
nuncio. Thereupon the Italian representative at | 
the Portuguese court politely replied that he hoped | 
Portugal would acquire independence in her 
policy. The recent celebration of Italian unity | 
was not pleasing to the pope. 


RerorMs In ARMENIA.—The Turkish govern- 
ment, its action possibly hastened by the recent 
rioting, has at last agreed to a scheme of reforms 
in Armenia, urged upon it by Great Britain, 
France and Russia. An imperial irade has been 
issued, announcing the changes, which include 
the increase and reorganization of the gendarmerie 
and police, and amelioration of the administrative 
and judicial branches of the service. It is 
announced, however, that all the reforms will be 
within existing laws and regulations, in which 
case they will fall far short of the original 
demands of the powers. 





UNEASINESS AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—Threats of | 
a Mohammedan rising at Constantinople occasion | 
a good deal of uneasiness. The ‘“Softas,’’ who | 
are often mentioned in the despatches, are Moham- | 
medan theological students, who were active in | 
persecuting Armenians, and are now incensed 
by the promise of improved government for 
that hapless people. The ‘“‘Mohammedan reform 
party,”’ which aims to depose the sultan, has 
increased in activity since his concessions to the 
powers. The government is making military 
preparations on a scale which suggests apprehen- 
sions of trouble. 

Tue War rn Cupa.—Spain has sent twelve 
thousand troops to reénforce the eighty thousand 
already operating in Cuba. Twenty-four thousand 
more are to be sent out before the first of January. 
The Cuban insurgents have met with no serious 
check. In spite of the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies and ammunition, they 
energetic and terrorizing guerilla warfare. The 
Spanish policy is to crush the insurrection, if 
possible, during the winter months, when the 
climatic conditions are most favorable. 

AFFAIRS IN EASTERN As1A.—Questions grow- 
ing out of the war between China and Japan 
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remain unsettled. Russia is manifesting a renewed 
interest in the affairs of Korea since the insurrec- 
tion and the murder of the queen. The savage 
tribes of the Island of Formosa, which was ceded 
by China to Japan, oppose an obstinate resistance 
to the Japanese troops, but are being gradually 
subdued. The indemnity to be paid to Japan for 
evacuating the Liao Tung Peninsula has been 
fixed at thirty million taels, or about forty-three 
million dollars. 
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How LonG cAN Seeps Live ?—An Italian, 
Signor Italo Giglioli, has just published the results 
of experiments to determine how long the vital | 
principle can exist in seeds. These experiments | 
were begun in 1877 and 1878, when the seeds were | 
deposited in various gases and solutions. In 1894 
the seeds were taken out and planted. On the 
whole, a small proportion of the seeds germinated ; 
of those preserved in hydrogen, carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, none; but of those kept 
in nitrogen more than a half survived. Almost all 
those preserved in liquids died, but two-thirds of 
those kept in alcohol lived. Signor Giglioli 
believes that if he had known at the beginning | 
how deadly moisture is to seeds kept in gas he | 
could have saved a larger proportion. Indeed, he 
says that he suspects that ‘‘latent vitality may 
exist for an indefinite period when sufficient care 
is taken to prevent all interchange with the 
surrounding medium.” 





Tue Sense or Direction.—If there be, as 
some suppose, a sixth sense, by which animals, | 
birds and insects know in which direction to move 
toward a given spot, how many strange things it 
explains! The late Professor Riley once hatched 
some Japanese ailanthus silkworms in Chicago. 
He confined a female moth in a small cage; he 
carried a male of the family by night to another 
part of the city, a mile and a half away, and 
liberated it, having first attached a silk thread to | 
its abdomen. In the morning the male moth was | 
hovering around the cage of his imprisoned sister. 

WELSH WATER FOR LONDON.—A great scheme 
has been laid before the London County Council, 
by a committee of that body, for supplying water 
to the metropolis from the mountains of Wales. 
The proposed source of supply is more than one 
hundred and fifty miles from London. The whole 
scheme involves the construction of two great 
aqueduct lines, entirely independent and miles 
apart, over this long distance, and the delivery of 
more than four hundred million gallons of water | 
aday. The estimated cost of the work is almost 
two hundred million dollars; but it is proposed to | 
construct only one of the two lines at present. 

Naminc Co.ors.—Mr. Herbert Spencer “al 
lately published an extract from his autobiography | 
—a work which, he says, is already in print, but 
is not to be published until after his death. The | 
difficulty and confusion in naming tints and 
shades led him to write a suggestion which a 
newspaper correspondence on the subject now 
induces him to take from that autobiography. 
He proposes that the tints shall be named on 
the principle of ‘“‘boxing the compass;’’ and to 
illustrate it he gives a partial list of shades, thus: 
‘‘Red, red by blue, red red blue, red blue by red, 
red blue, red blue by blue,’’ and so forth. The 
same system is suggested for the shades from blue 
‘to yellow, and from yellow to red. It soundsa 
little fanciful, but Herbert Spencer’s ideas are not 
to be rejected simply because they are novel and | 
strike one at first as grotesque. 





Tue Dereprest S®a.—Heretofore the deepest 
sounding of the ocean has been forty-six hundred 
and fifty-five fathoms, near Japan. But the 
surveying ship Penguin, sent out by the British 
government, has found a deeper spot. The sound- 
ing wire broke at forty-nine hundred fathoms, 
when bottom had not been reached. This new 
deepest depression in the earth’s crust lies exactly 
south of the Tonga, or Friendly, Isles, and almost 
on the Tropic of Capricorn. 

HELIUM AND ARGON.—The latest experiments 
of chemists seem to indicate that argon is—as Mr. 
Norman Lockyer puts it—‘‘of the earth earthy ;”’ 
but that helium, as heretofore known, is a 
compound of two or more gases, both of which, | 
again to quote Mr. Lockyer, are ‘distinctly | 
celestial.’’ All these discoveries were made with | 
that wonderful modern instrument of scientific 
research, the spectroscope. Helium has not yet 
been liquefied. 





InpIAN ARROW-HEADs.—Frank H. Cushing, 
who has devoted most of his life to a study of 
questions relating to Indians, told the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science how, 
when a boy, he learned the way Indians made 
their flint arrow-heads. ‘‘One evening I unearthed 
a beautiful harpoon of bone. I had a tooth- 
brush, and chopped the handle off and ground 
it down on a piece of sandstone. But I could 
not grind such clean-cut, barbs as those of the 
relic. I then took my flint scales and chips and 
set to work with them. The flint cut the bone 
away but left the work rough. Then accidentally 
I made a discovery. For no sooner had I begun 
to rub the bone transversely on the flint than the | 
bone cut the flint away! Not jaggedly, as my | 
hammer-stone would have chipped it, but in long, 
continuously narrow surface furrows wherever 
the edge was caught in the bone at a certain angle. 

“I never finished that harpoon. I turned it} 
about and used it as an arrow-cutter, by tying it 
to a little rod of wood with my shoestring. I had | 


found out how the Indians made arrow-heads.”’ 
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Either Premium, 
Total, 


Our offer fully 
Youth’s Companion, 


lained in 
t. 3d & 31st. 


Home’ Soar 


66 U A” 
A CusvTaye - yi RECLINING 


a Chautaviguas sk 
OR a Cpu ae HP TER 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
Ditto, 


We will send Box and either Premium on 
you can remit $10.00, if not, hold goods subject to our order. 

NoTe.—We have examined the goods and premiums, as described above, and know 
they will give satisfaction. We 
establishment in Buffalo, have purchased and used the goods,and gladly say every 
thing is as represented.—Hpworth Herald, Chicago. 
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FREE, 
For $10.00. 


$10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


ssoce 0 $10.20 


Thirty Days’ Trial; if satisfactory 


now the Company, have personally visited their 
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Try Vio-Violet. 


LUNDBORG’S 


New Perfume. 


highest quality Violet and the handsomest 
package on the market. 
Price $1.75 per Bottle. 


For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt of price by 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., NEW YORK. 


The 








50,000 Sold 


in one year 






The 
Vy Peerless 
| “Kombi" 


Five Times Smaller than any Camera Made 


" ant 
Pictures 3 times larger in proportion to size 


A perfect, practical Camera 

Poy or girl can use it 

Twenty-five pictures, one loading 
Size, 1\ x2 inches; weight, 4 ounces 
Pictures are faultless 

Carried easily as a pack of cards 


Send for Free 
...Photograph 


showing sample of work, and book,“ All About the 

Kombi.” The Kombi is sold by dealers everywhere, 

or sent tpaid (loaded for 25 pictures) on receipt of 
$5.00, 


omen The Kombi Oamera Oo. 
132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 
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BY WESTERN 


WHEEL WORKS 


COPYRIG 


Demand for Crescent 


HT 1595, 


Bicycles during the 


present season has been unprecedented—coming 

from all parts of the world—every wheel sold has been a 
perpetual advertisement of Crescent quality. 

The latest improvement to the Bicycle in material used, 


in pattern or in the machinery for manufacture is added to 
the Crescent just as soon as it’s proven to be practical. 
When you buy a 


Crescent 


“ Sky-High.”’ 


you get a wheel fresh from the factory with all the latest 
| improvements and fully guaranteed by the largest Bicycle 
manufacturers in the world, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Pactory: CHICAGO, ILL. 
Bastern Branch: 35 Barclay Street, NEW YORE. 





“ TRADE-MARK. 


inene’ 
| REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS ana CUFFS. 
Vit Well. Look Welt. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. ever- 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 56 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 





Wear Well, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
| 77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Kxehange Place, Boston, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning pout paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 

to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 

to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 


ublishers 





CHANGE OF SCENE AT HOME. 


A change of air and scene is often prescribed for 
invalids. In many cases it is a wise prescription, 
but in others the journey entails expense which 
cannot be borne without great sacrifice, and means 
for the sufferer an unhappy isolation among 
strangers, and a deprivation of the home comforts 
and care which are so necessary to a sick person’s 
peace and well-being. Homesick and disheartened, 
the invalid returns from his sojourn among strange 
scenes not benefited by the change, and alas! his 
return is too often but a coming home to die. 

Happily it is possible to secure many of the 
advantages of a change without incurring the dis- 
advantages just described. In other words, a real 
change may often be secured without sending the 
patient away from home. 

For one thing, his room may be changed to the 
most cheery and sunshiny in the house. And here, 
with a little attention, an almost daily sun-bath may 
be obtained, a sun-bath quite as good as would be 
afforded at the fine sanitariums in foreign lands or 
in this country. 

Well wrapped from cold and draughts, the patient 
can sit on the lawn or the piazza, or in the open 
field or pasture, and breathe the life-giving air. 
Walks and ridés, which need only to be planned 
for, will aid in the good work. Open windows and 
open doors, with a fire when needed, will in many 
instances afford a most salubrious change of air 
after the close, stuffy rooms in which sick people 
are prone to spend their time. 

A triend,—perhaps a former schoolmate,—where 
a nurse is out of the question, may be glad to pay 
the invalid a visit, making himself a cheerful com- 
panion, always ready to amuse, to read aloud, to 
play games, and in general to keep away the 
“blues.” 

These few hints will suggest some of the changes 
that can be wrought at home to aid in restoring an 
invalid to health, changes which may be effected at 
small cost of money or convenience. 

And after all, if the sufferer fails to find the 
health hoped for, it is at least a comfort that his 
last days should be spent at home, sheltered by 
love and care, and not among strangers, homesick 
and wretched. 





DRIVING DOGS. 


In the United States many hundreds of thousands 
of dogs are maintained from birth to old age 
without ever rendering any material equivalent 
for their maintenance. Outside of a comparatively 
small number of sheep and cattle dogs, and the 
somewhat larger number of watch-dogs who 
actually frighten away thieves, no American dogs 
can be said to “pay for their keep” except in 
sentimental ways. 

This is not the case in all countries. In Belgium, 
in the north of France, in parts of Austria and 
Saxony, and in certain other places, dégs are used 
as beasts of burden. They draw milk-carts, vege- 
table-wagons, and other conveyances belonging to 
the poor, and cheerfully contribute their part 
toward the welfare and happiness of human beings. 

Professor Heim, of Zurich, has recently made a 
serious study of the question whether the services 
of dogs could not be made of much greater economic 
value to human beings than is now the case. To 
the objection that dogs “‘were not made to draw 
loads,” he answers that no animal was made for 
man, but for itself, and man has simply adapted 
some animals to his own uses, transforming them 
in many cases by the process of breeding and selec- 
tion into the shape best suited for draught purposes. 

Why not, he asks, adapt the dog to the purposes 
of draught? On many accounts the dog is better 
suited to the purpose than any other animal. He 
may be fed on what is left from his master’s table, 
his ordinary food being the same as that of a 
human being, whereas a special bill of fare is 
necessary for the horse and the ox. 

Moreover, his neatness and intelligence make it 





possible to lodge him in the house. The vast 
majority of dogs, even those of the rich, sleep in 
the house with their masters. And even if the 
draught-dog were not wanted in the house, his 
hardiness makes a rude kennel or shed suitable for 
his lodging. In either case the necessity of a 
stable is obviated. 

If one dog is not as strong as a horse, a team of 
two or three can be employed; and breeds of dogs 
could no doubt be developed from the mastiff or 
the St. Bernard which might be almost as strong as 
horses. 

The Eskimos have shown the world how to use 
dogs successfully in teams; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they might not be driven as well in 
wagons as in sledges. However, if dogs should be 
used for draught purposes, it would probably be 
for what might be called light “teaming” or freight- 
ing rather than for travelling long distances. 

But teaming is not the only use to which dogs 
might be put. They were formerly much used in 
England for turning spits; and though spits are no 
longer used in roasting meats, there are various 
machines on farms and ip connection with small 
manufacturing establishments, the motive power 
of which might be supplied from a dog treadmill. 

The housewife’s sewing-machine might go by dog 
power instead of being propelled by her own foot; 
and so might the farmer’s grindstone, hay-cutter, 
root-cutter and fanning-mill. 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 


The Florida Times-Union reports a lively adven- 
ture which lately befell Mr. W. A. Gilbert. He 
was on a hunting and fishing cruise in Nassau 
Sound, and one morning descried an alligator which 
seemed to be in a doze, with part of his head pro- 
truding from the water. 


It looked to be a monster, and Mr. Gilbert was at 
once seized with a desire to possess it. “Crack!” 
went the gun, and the alligator leaped half-way out 
of the water. Then he churned it into a bloody 
foam, while the hunter poured eight more bullets 
into him as rapidly as he could. Then the monstrous 
creature lay still. To all appearance he was dead. 

Mr. Gilbert took off his clothes and swam out to 
secure his game. He had just succeeded in getting 
a rope round the alligator’s tail, when without an 
instant’s warning the fellow wheeled about, his 
mouth wide open, ready to devour his persecutor. 

With great presence of mind Mr. Gilbert dived. 
When he rose to the surface, the alligator saw him, 
and again came for him, Again Mr. Gilbert dived. 

Three times this trick was repeated, and 7 
the hunter got safely ashore. He had had enough 
of hunting and being hunted for one day. 


KEPT THE APPOINTMENT. 


In one sense the world is growing smaller every 
year. Travelling facilities are constantly increas- 
ing, and distant places seem less and less remote. 
This reflection is induced by an incident reported 
in the New York Tribune: 


A man whose cheek was bronzed by exposure | 


walked up to the desk of tne Fifth Avenue Hotel 
the other day, and asked the clerk if a certain Mr. 
So-and-so was in the house. 

“Yes,” said the clerk, “he arrived this morning 
from Europe.” 

The caller sent up his card, and in a few moments 
word came back that he was to go to the parlor. 
As he turned to go, he said: 

“I haven’t seen Mr. So-and-so for almost a year. 
I met him in Cairo, Egypt, about the first of last 
September. We were interested in a certain matter 
of business, and after talking it over we made an 
appointment to meet here to-day at three o’clock 
for a further conference. It is now five minutes 
past three.” 


UNDOUBTEDLY. 


The people of Holland are commonly as matter- 
of-fact as the Scotch, and a figurative phrase bothers 
them sorely. Not long ago an American traveller 
found in a café at Amsterdam a Dutchman who had 
travelled much, and who spoke English perfectly 
well. 


The Dutchman was smoking a china pipe of 
remarkable size and beauty, and the American, as 
an admirer and collector of such bric-a-brac, took 
the liberty to comment upon it. 

“Yon could not stumble upon a pipe like that 
every day,” said the American. 

The Dutchman took three or four whiffs at the 
pipe, and then slowly removed it from his mouth. 

“Certainly not without breaking it,” We said, 
gravely. 


KNEW HOW IT WOULD BE. 


The simplicity of chitdren is sometimes hard to 
fathom. In the following case, for instance, 
reported by an exchange, was the boy’s innocence 
real or affected? 


He had brought home his monthly school report, 
which made a poor showing. 

“This is very unsatisfactory,” said his father, as 
he looked it over; “I am not at all pleased with it.” 

“I knew you wouldn’t be,” answered the little 
boy ; “I told the teacher so, but she said she couldn’t 
change it.” 


A DIFFICULT REQUIREMENT. 


The curious effect that may be produced by a 
very small transposition of words and ideas is 
illustrated by this slightly “mixed” instruction, 
recently given by an officer at drill to a company 
of men: 


“When I give the command, ‘Halt!’ you will bring 
the foot which is on the ground to the side of the 
one which is in the air, and remain motionless!” 


CRUEL EXAMINERS. 


A reporter for the Cincinnati Tribune lately 
overheard a dialogue between two suburban gen- 
tlemen. 


“How did your daughter pass her examination 
for a position as teacher?” asked the first man. 

“Pass!” was the answer. “She didn’t pass at all. 
Maybe you won’t believe it, but they asked that 
poor girl about things that happened before she 
was born.” 


“IT DON’T see,” said Mr. Maguire, as he sat in the 
stern of the vessel, “how the captain can find his 
way across the ocean. If he were going the other 
way, now, all he’d have to do would be to follow 
that white streak behind there; but in front there’s 
nothing to point the way.”—Zachange. 


A HORSE will pull with all his might, but never 
with his mane.— Texas Siftings. 


| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
| it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adv. 








Two New Books by Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 


Dr. Miller’s Year Book. 


A message for each day in the year. 16mo, ornamental 
binding, gilt top, $1.25; flexible levant, full gilt, #2.50. 
| ‘ ‘ 
|The Hidden Life. 
16mo, unique binding, gilt top, 75 cents. 
Dr. Miller’s works are so well known that they need 
| no extensive advertising. They are a source of delight 
to many thousand readers all over the land, and their 
| essential qualities may be summed up as “Sensible,” 
“Practical,” “Devout” and “Interesting.” 
For Bale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 











Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. 











TMPERIAL 
~ GFRANUM | 
Always WINS HOSTS of: 
FRIENDS wherever its: 
Superior Merits become 
‘known. It is the Safest: 
FOOD for Convalescents!: 


Solid by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 
John Carle & Sons, New York. 
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Asthma Sufferers ! 


A 


and it made a new man of me. 
your treatment, which was three years ago. 
| time and am full of life and energy. 
| the world, ‘I once was dead, but now I live.” 


When people talk like this does it not 
mean something for you ? 


| Dear Dr. Hayes: 


I feel so happy over the results of yourtreatment. I had 
sthma for thirty years. 1 took your medicines nine weeks 
T have had no Asthma since 
I work all the 
I feel like shouting to 


JOHN HOLLOWAY, Smyrna, Tenn. 
u@~2,000 others whom you can consult as to the results of 











: COMFORTABLE 


| 2 Samples and Cata- 
12 logue mailed free. 


WILLOUGHBY.HILLE-Co. 
$15.00 



















Good Enough 


for any man 

and as satisfactory as 
one costing 
three times the 
price... 





Our Frieze 
Ulsters 


are justly celebrated, for 
they are 
SOFT 
WARM 
DURABLE 


‘*‘From our own great Tailor- 
Shops to your back.’’ 
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| than any other re) 
| drawback or | l 

| proved a thou- i 

| Pearline now. | 


much she saves by it. 488 


It’s only a 
question of time 


about your using Pearline ( 
It seems as if every bright woman must see, 
sooner or later, how much easier and quicker and 
better and more economical is Pearline’s way 
known way of washing. 
objection to it that hasn’t been met and dis- 
sand times over. 
Ask some one of them, who uses it rightly, how 
Manufactured only by James Pyle, N. Y. 


use with- 
out soap /* 


So it seems to us. 


You can’t think of any 


Millions of women are using 
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Harper’s 


Round 
Gable 





.. Published Weekly.. 


Has Practical Articles in great numbers. 
following are specimens. 
Railroading as a Life Work. 
Openings in the Dry Goods Business. 
Electricity and its Future. 
Ought a Boy to Go to Sea? 


A Handy Book, with Memo. pages and 1000 Useful Facts, such as a List 
of Words often misspelled, Values of Rare Stamps, etc.; Prospectus; 
Patent in Round Table Order—all FREE. 


Take trial Subscription, 13 weeks, 50c.; full year, $2. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


The 
There are others. 


By the President of the New York Central. 
By the Mayor of New York City. 
By Thomas A. Edison, 


By W. Clark Russell. 


Write to-day. 
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Autoharp 
Christmas. 


has come the 


From ali over the 4-7 pm 
ristmas. n 


demand for Autoharps for 


no wonder, for the Autoharp has been found 


to be adapted to all grades of musical taste 
and proficiency. Any one can play the 
popular music of the day, sacred or secular, 
almost at sight. 

Our popular Style 2% is pictured here. It 
has 23 strings and five bars, producing the 
following five chords: C, F and Bb Major, 
and C and G Seventh. Its appearance is 
handsome. 18% inches long, ro inches wide. 
Instruction book containing 22 pieces of 
music, music rack, pick, spiral pick and 
tuning key with each style 254. Price $5.00. 


Money must be sent with Order. 








Express prepaid to any Express Office in U. S. 
Catalogue (beautifully illustrated) sent Free. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, 110 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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GREAT GALE. 


“We don't have no sech storms now as was 
common when I was a boy,” said Uncle Silas 
Tripp thoughtfully, as he laid down the Farmer's 
Almanac and listened to the whistling of the wind 
and the beating of the sleet against the window- 
panes of the living-room. “I wonder, Pheebe, if 
ever I related to you about that tremenjous gale 
in *thutty-two, when I was jest a yearling boy ?” 

Aunt Phoebe looked up tranquilly from the 
stocking whose heel she was setting. ‘I should 
admire to hear you tell about it, Silas,’’ she said, 
with her slow smile. Aunt Phoebe was truthful, 
but she had plenty of tact. 

Well,” the old man began, settling himself 
comfortably in his chintz-covered chair, and 
rocking slowly back and forth as he talked, “I 
was on a visit to Aunt Trypheny Fox and Uncle 
Ebenezer. She kept house for him; I reckon the 
property was his, but she was the head and fut of 
everything that went on in the house or out of it, 
and he was willing to have it that way. Nother 
one of ’em had ever married or been like to, so 
my mother used to say. Aunt Trypheny was 
powerful smart, but she was kind of cal’lated to 
make a man pooty keerful in his dealings with 
women folks, and a leetle fearsome; ’twould ’ve 
taken a peart, spirited man to make up to her; and 
taking her for a sample, I persume to say that 
Uncle Ebenezer thought—at any rate he never 
married. 

“Well, I used to like visiting there, for Aunt 
Trypheny was a master-hand at nut-cakes and so 
on, and boys’ stomachs, you know—well, they do 
seem to be "bout all there is to boys, take ’em 
along in the tens and ’levens. So I liked to go 
there fust-rate, and I used torun arrants and bring 
in kindlings for Aunt Trypheny, and make it up 
eating. She was an awful bustling female, and 
pooty quick-spoken, but she used to make it 
a p’int that she never lost her purchase on her 
temper. I dunno’s she did, act’lly, though there 
was times when it did appear to me that her grip 
on't was fair to middling loose, as ye might say. 
But then women folks allus like to think’’—Uncle 
Silas Tripp gave a little gasp and almost stopped 


rocking as he looked apprehensively over at his’ 


wife; but she was rounding the heel just then, and 
had not noticed his slip, so he proceeded with all 
haste. 

‘‘Well, this particular time that I’m speaking of 
was one of them loosening spells for Aunt 
Trypheny’s temper. It was a most tremenjous 
gale that did it. “Twas along in the fust part of 
March, I recollect. Cold! Whew! It fairly 
makes my fingers tingle now to think of the feel 
of the little side-room where I slept, when I riz up 
that morning. It was one of them s’arching 
winds that yon can’t seem to git away from, 
noways. And all the morning it kept gitting 
wuss and wuss. 

“Aunt Trypheny had had a number of real 
trying things happen, I'll allow. 
regular mild the night before, and she had left 
some water in a pitcher, and it had froze and 
busted all to pieces. And she had took cold 
sleeping without enough over her, and felt some 
miserable and diskerridged. She went round 
with her mouth pooty well buttoned up all the 
morning. 

“Well, about eleven o'clock the house was 
considerabie well warmed up, and Uncle Ebenezer 
he said he guessed he'd step out to the tool-house 


and do a little job he had it in his mind to finish | 


up that morning. 

“The tool-house was quite a little piece down 
the road, taking into account how the snow was 
drifted, and I see Aunt Trypheny thought ’twas 
a foolish undertaking, for he wa’n’t extry stiddy 
on his legs in calm weather, let alone sech gusts 
as’ was blowing that day; but he seemed kinder 
set on going out. ‘I should like to git a taste of 
the air,’ he told her. 

‘She was cooking a mess of salt fish for dinner 
in the big kettle, and it had a real inviting smell, 
I tell ve. She went out of the room a minute to 
look after something, and whilst she was gone 
Uncle Ebenezer he started fer the side-door. 

**He jest got it open, and the wind took his hat 
—’twas one o’ these regular old-style cocked hats, 
sech as he allus wore—and fetched it clearn 
acrost the road. Well, he after it, and I, too, 
and betwixt us we caught it, and come back into 
the kitchen. You'd scussly believe what a state 
things was in, jest from that door’s being left 
open that minute! There ‘was papers flying and 
dust swirling and plates rattling, and ’twas helter- 
skelter here, there, and everywhere! And before 
we could get the door shet, Aunt ‘T'rypheny come 
blowing in from the setting-room, and she was 
ketched in the draft and blowed most into the 
fireplace. 

‘And jest as she got there and we pulled the door 
to, a brick come rattling down the chimbley, and 
lit slap in the middle of that kettle of salt-fish, 
and if there wa’n't a scattering and splashing, 
then I’m terribly mistook! And whilst her back 
was turned, Uncle Ebenezer he jest clipped the 
band off her flax-wheel with his knife and tied it 


It had been | 


round his hat to keep it on his head, and got 
out of the door, jest opening it a crack. 

“Aunt Trypheny turned round jest in time to 
see the door shet, and covered with salt-fish as she 
mostly was, she was a kind of a comical sight. I 
tried to help her swab up the hearth some, but I 
stepped on one of her feet by mistake, and she 
didn’t seem to regard me as no great assistance. 
And jest as she was finishing cleaning up, and 
collecting papers, and so on, her eye lit on her 
flax-wheel. 

‘**Where is my band that took me nobody 
knows how long to git wove?’ she says. ‘Where 
is it?’ 

* «I see Uncle Ebenezer going out with it tying 
down his hat,” I told her. 

‘‘Well, she come over to me, then, and there 
come one of them loosened spells that 1 mentioned 
to ye in the beginning. She wa‘n’t really violent, 
1 reckon, but yuu see Uncle Ebenezer was out of 
her reach, and things had kind of accoom’lated 
on her, so to speak, and I was right there. I 
can’t recall what she said exactly, but someway 
or another, I deemed ’twas best fer me to git out- 
of-doors, and accordingly I done so. The kitchen 
seemed an awful cramped place! 

“Things was all smoothed over by dinner- 
time, and I recall that she was real lavish with 
her nut-cakes that noon. And I dunno as I 
should have blamed her none if they hadn’t been, 
and she hadn't. 

“That was a smart number of years ago,” 
concluded Mr. Tripp, rising and stretching his 
arms over his head and shaking out his legs; 
‘and I don’t ever cal’late to see sech a gale of 
wind or a female’s temper again during my life- 
time. Not that | blame Aunt Trypheny a mite, 
uther, when all’s said and done!” 
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FUN WITH A RAT. 


Thomas Faughnan relates, in his ‘Life of a 
British Soldier,’ an amusing anecdote in which 
the landlord of a hotel where a company of 
soldiers were quartered had a most laughable 
adventure with a rat. Dan Nulty, the landlord, 
was very proud of his rat-terrier, and invited a 
lot of the soldiers into the back yard to see 
Pincher, the terrier, dispose of a rat which had 
been caught in a trap. The soldiers responded to 
the invitation, and went out to see the fun. Dan 
called Pincher, and then set the rat-trap on the 
ground and opened the door. But the rat was in 
no hurry to meet the dog, and remained where he 
was. Pincher, meantime, stood alert, ready to 
gobble him up if he came within reach. 

Dan gave the trap a kick with his foot, but the 
rat wouldn’t budge. Then he gave the trap a 
harder kick, and there was a mixture of dog, trap 
and feet for a moment. 

Suddenly the landlord uttered a tremendous 
yell, jumped nearly three feet off the ground and 
wound up with a frantic dance about the yard, 
yelling and clutching and pounding at the leg of 
his trousers. The frightened rat, dislodged from 
the trap, had sought refuge in the ample folds of 
Dan’s pantaloons leg. 

Pincher quickly grasped the situation, and 
leaped to his master’s relief. He simelt the rat 
and fixed his teeth in what he judged to be the 
rodent’s body; but his effort brought forth a yell 
of pain from Dan, who gave his faithful terrier a 





vicious kick. | 
At this moment the landlord’s wife and children | 
appeared on the scene, and from one of the out- 
houses a man-of-all-work, Davey, as he was 
called, seized a club and rushed at Dan. 
The form of the struggling rat was visible | 
through the landlord’s raiment, and Davey aimed 
a blow at the unlucky rodent. He missed Dan | 
and the rat entirely, but poor Pincher got the full 
force of the club and ran howling into the honse. 
Davey aimed a second blow at the rat, and hit 
| Dan across the shin. A madder man never was 
|seen. He wrenched the club from Davey, and if | 
that worthy hadn’t taken to flight he would have | 
| felt the weight of it on his own person. The | 
| landlord threw the club after him, and continued 
| his dancing and slapping and clutching. 

Suddenly Dan stumbled and fell to the ground, | 
|and his wife ran to his assistance. The next | 
| moment the rat darted from the pantaloons leg | 
|} and scurried away under the house. The land- | 
lord rose and shook himself, and then without a | 
word limped into the house after his wife. | 
| ‘Laugh?’ said one of the soldiers. ‘We 
| couldn’t help it. Nevertheless, the landlord never | 
| forgave us.”” 
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VERY INDUSTRIOUS. 


It is not very uncommon for persons to plume | 
themselves upon some particular virtue in which | 
| all their friends and acquaintances consider them 
| strikingly deficient. 

This was the case with old Captain Manson, of | 
Portville. He counted himself, as he frequently | 
remarked, ‘‘the stirrin’est man in town;"’ but 
other people had no hesitation in characterizing 
him as a “lazy, shif’less, no-account cap’n.”’ 

‘“Well, well,”’ said Captain Manson, one morn- 
ing, toa group of friends who had stopped in front 
of his house to have a little gossip over some 
fishing-news; ‘it is surprisin’ how falks can 
stand idlin’ round, jest as if there wa’n't no such 
thing as work in this world, an’ we hadn’t a 
namable task set us when we was put here, but 
| jest to enjoy ourselves!” 








“Stop a minute, cap’n, an’ hear what's goin’ 
on,”’ said one of the group. 

“I can’t waste time loiterin’ in the streets when 
I’ve got so much on my hands,” said Captain 
Manson. ‘‘Why I’ve got a net to mend that I’ve 
been at work on for the last five months or more 
and it aint done yet. Folks can most always 
find enough to keep ‘em busy, if they cast about 
*em, same as I’m always doin’ !”’ 

And bestowing a glance of severe disapprobation 
upon his slothful friends, the captain, with his 
usual rolling gait, passed down the street in the 
direction of the wharves. 


* 
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MISTAKEN. 


A young woman, with a love for ornithology, 
had several conversations on her favorite subject 
with a little shepherd-boy in Ireland, while spend- 
ing a summer in that country. 


“The eagles,’’ said the enthusiast one day, ‘‘are 
noble birds, and they belong to the greatest family 
in these regions.”’ 

“Axin’ yer pardon, ma’am,” said the little | 
shepherd, politely, ‘“‘there must be a mishtake in 
yer moind, ma’am; fer the Doherty’s av Ennis- 
howen be the greatest family in these parts, an’ | 
they’ve niver an aigle to their names, ma'am!" | 
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“UNCLE ABE” THERE. 


The impression of power and wisdom left upon 
the public mind by Lincoln, is illustrated even in | 
newspaper anecdotes and jests. 

A Teutonic gentleman, whose nationality was | 
betrayed in his accent, was passing along the | 
street and came to a halt before huge posters 
announcing the coming of the panorama of| 
Paradise Lost. He read the line, “A meee | 
in Heaven.” 

“Ah! ‘a rebellion in heaven!’” he exclaimed. | 
“That lasts not long now; Onkel Abe ish tare!” 








Taught Practically 


and offices supplied 
Cty ALBANY 


withoperators bythe 
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COLLEGE, Albany, N. 


Y. Send for catalogue. 

















Planted Now, Insure a Home Beautified By 
Lovely Flowers All Winter. 


We will mail for 50 cents 
4yacinths, distinct cols. 
Tulips, single & double. 
Varcissus, hardy sorts. 
Snow Drops. 


( 


‘aster Li 


40 choice bulbs, viz.: 
2 Amaryliis, dis. cols. 
12 Crocus, assort. cols. 
8 Freezias, Refrac. Alba. 
. varieties. 





r Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
prices, wholesale and retail. 
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47 to 54 North Market Street, Boston. 











High Grade Watches. | 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 


Iilustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 





Price - List 


Wotthem and Elgin Watcnes, 


© 
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The prices are Special to | 


| 
Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














Finest Grown. 








Buy Savena 


The Best Washing Powder. 
We will give away to our 
customers @ 


$500 Henry F. Miller Piano. 

$300 Estey Family Organ. 

$100 Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine. 

$100 Lovell Diamond Bicycle 


and 42 other prizes such 
as Diamonds, Watches, 
Chamber Sets, Cameras, 
Clocks, ete, to the amount 


"$12,500. 


Each package contains a Fut... descriptive 
catalogue and a useful and different present 
needed in every household. Any infor. 
mation my | given by sending stamp, and 
full address to 

SAVENA MFG. CO., 
204 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Mothers Always Listen 


for that hollow, hacking cough, which in chil- 


dren is a sure sign of coming 


CROUP. 


If you are awakened in the night by your 
coughing child have a bottle of 


Mrs. DINSMORE’S 
Coughand Croup Balsam 


It immediately relieves the worst Cough 
or case of Croup. It is pleasant to the taste and 
is soothing in effect. For sale by every druggist 
throughout the New England States. 


Price, 25 Cents per Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


handy. 








Be sure you get the 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 








For sale by all Grocers. 
None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE YOUTH’ 


3 COMPANION. 








NOVEMBER 14, 1895. 











Royal 


ensdorp’s si: \ ocoa 


IS USED THROUGHOUT THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 
Its Purity, Delicate Flavor and Nourishing Properties 


Have won for it the endorsement of the most eminent 
physicians in the United States and abroad, for 


Drinking, ana Cooking 


IN PLACE OF CAKE CHOCOLATE. 


Bensdorp’s Royal Dutch Cocoa costs more per pound than some cocoas, but 
by reason of its great strength one teaspoonful goes as far as two of other 
brands — it is therefore the most economical cocoa on the market. 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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A Free Sample will be cheerfully sent, 
together with a few choice cooking re- 
ceipts by Mrs. Lincoln, on request. 
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SOLE IMPORTER FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 






will instantly relieve 


any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. 
There is nothing so good as 


THAYER’S 


Slippery Elm Lozenges 


FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 


Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness 
or irritation of the throat, leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 


BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “ THAYER.” 


We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” to be 
perfectly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old age. 


CAUTION 


Unscrupulous Dealers have tried to imitate our goods, and have gone so far as to put 
their goods into our boxes to deceive the public, but we will not be responsible for 
the quality of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “‘Thayer”’ on each Lozenge. 


All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 
HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Squire's | 
“Arlington” 


Sausages. 

















A Breakfast Delicacy. 


The “Arlington” Sausages are made of the best selected 
meat with very little fat, and great care is taken in their 
manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior to any other 
sausages made in quality and flavor. 


Ask for SQUIRE’S Ham and Bacon. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 











Do You Sleep Peacefully ? 


Pilgrim Spring Bed 


Is the most 
Perfect Spring Bed 
ever invented. 

So Light a child can 
handle it. 

So Strong it will support 
the heaviest persons with 

perfect comfort. 

So Elastic that a light person or a child will rest delightfully on it. It 
will last a lifetime and give oe satisfaction ; and yet it costs less than 
most Spring Beds’ WHY NOT SEE IT ? 


Call at 72 Portland St., Boston, or Ask Your Dealer. 
Free. A catalogue with illustrations that tells you all about it. 


pilgrim Spring 
id 














To protect ourselves 
and you every “ Pil- 
grim” Bed has a 


Beg oO 
Brass Tag attached K- 
that looks like this 02- EGISTERED TRADE MAR 


ATLAS TACK CORP., Boston, mad 








No. 501 


















-For:-Tue.Fine-TrRapve - 
GHOCOLATES 


Name “ Baker” on all Chocolates. 












AnD 
Bon Bons 


¢WINTHROP M-BAKER - 
545 Atlantic Ave. 
BOSTON. 














For Sale by Leading Dealers. 











